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Cuaprer XII. 


“Nature's bastards, not her sons.”—WMilton. 


Vy HEN young Sir Robert Douglas of Myrecleugh returned from 

his foreign travels, he had no scruple in the performance 
of one act which was required from him. For the matter of that, 
he took a modest pride in rendering himself conspicuous at all 
convivial gatherings in his neighbourhood—by not giving as the 
toast which was usually demanded from a young man in his position, 
the name of any well-known belle in his ward of Lanarkshire; 
he did not even make use of any noted Edinburgh toast whose 
name and fame were common property, and served the purpose of 
that rite, where a bashful youth was concerned. Sir Robert 
followed the example of a few other gentlemen who sought to be 
original and yet did not care to betray themselves. He complied 
with the universal custom, and at the same time he delivered 
himself of a dark saying only known to himself, which could 
merely be guessed at by his entertainers and fellow-guests. ‘To 
a maid without pareil, across the water,” had been Sir Robert’s 
unvarying formula. 

Of course it had excited considerable curiosity and some little 
heart-burning as to who was the peerless maid Sir Robert had 
apparently not succeeded in winning, while he could not forget 
her. Why should he not content himself with a flame nearer 
home? Were not the maids of Clydeside as fair, clever, and 
good as any French quean ? 

When the Montgomeries returned to Brig-o’-Car, some light, 
which the clear-sighted were not slow to catch, was thrown on 
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the mystery, by the empressement with which Sir Robert welcomed 
back the exiles, and by the circumstance that his established 
form of drinking the toast, for which he was responsible at his 
neighbours’ dinner and supper tables, underwent a rapid and 
complete change. Instead of the familiar “To the maid without 
pareil,” all at once Sir Robert fell back somewhat sheepishly on 
the polite generalisation “To all the Fair.” 

Sir Robert was not sheepish as arule. He was naturally “frank 
and free.” He had seen the world so as to rub off provincial 
gaucheries. He knew himself to be an exceptionally excellent 
match, what with the unencumbered condition of his good estate 
of Myrecleugh, on which the dowager allowance of his aged 
mother was the only burden, what with his great prospects as 
the probable heir to the lands and funds of his cousin, the Duke 
of Douglas. In addition, Sir Robert was aware that he had the 
farther recommendation to uncaleulating young people of a fair 
amount of manly comeliness in his “ strapping ” person, which his 
red hair—unacceptable as red hair was in his generation—did not go 
far to cancel. He had a tolerably ready wit, an agreeable tongue, 
when he was not out of sorts with the world, and the bearing of 
an honest, well-bred gentleman, who had no occasion to fear what 
the next moment would bring forth. 

Yet, somehow, the ardent suit which Sir Robert was understood 
to be paying to Euphie Montgomerie went on in a long-drawn- 
out process for a period of years. It did not prosper, though 
even those who were most tempted to envy the young lady did 
not deny that the match was very suitable in all respects. He 
was popular enough with her family, but Euphie fought shy of 
her suitor. In spite of her having been brought up in France, 
neither she nor her people had any idea—they of putting force 
upon her inclinations in order to serve their interests, she of 
accommodating her pleasure to the family opinion. She was as 
independent-minded a Scotch lass as if she had never been “ furth 
of Scotland.” Something stood between her and Sir Robert, 
something intangible to the public at large, although its nature 
might very well be guessed at by the couple themselves. 

At last Sir Robert began to show himself sore and restive, 
disposed to withdraw from an honourable pursuit which had been 
hot enough and earnest enough to start with, but which had met 
with no adequate response. Neither did Euphie give any sign of 
waxing warm as Sir Robert waxed cold. 

It was at this crisis that the Duchess of Douglas stole a march 
on Euphie Montgomerie, such a march as would have been 
impossible for a woman who was not thick-skinned in her 
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unceremoniousness, 2 woman whose honesty was of an aggressive 
type, who was not restrained by the complicated reservations of 
polite society. 

The Duchess had taken several drives in her coach within the 
last ten days, and on the occurrence of each drive she had made a 
point of calling at Brig-o’-Car, and picking up, to bear her 
company, Mistress Montgomerie and the children who were 
visiting her. Euphie had gone with her charge, nothing loath, 
for the drive in the ducal coach was a treat to the little boys, and 
it was an immense point gained for them to get their aunt, the 
Duchess, on their side. 

But Euphie felt decidedly aggrieved when she discovered, on 
the occasion of one of these drives, that her Grace had given 
private instructions to her coachman to diverge from the main 
road, at a certain landmark, and turn his horses’ heads in the 
direction of Myrecleugh. Euphie was sensible that protest and 
resistance were alike useless; she could only trust that a neigh- 
bourly visit, under the wing of the Duchess, who was the moving 
spirit in the action, to inquire after the health of her kinswoman, 
Sir Robert’s mother—a woman too feeble and too much in her 
dotage to entertain visitors—would not take too much significance 
in the eyes of the son. 

It was, therefore, to Euphie’s discomfiture and disgust that she 
could not help seeing the flush of questioning surprise and pleasure 
with which the master of Myrecleugh encountered the “ company,” 
as the coach rolled through his well-kept grounds. He took a 
short cut across the park with buoyant activity, in order to hand 
out the ladies. He conducted them himself through the hall, and 
by the staircase to the parlour where his mother sat, bolstered up 
with pillows in her great chair, no longer capable of rightly 
recognising and welcoming her guests. 

After a one-sided greeting to the poor old lady—in which the 
Duchess’s stentorian voice and broad accent, hailing the invalid 
as “cousin,” was conspicuous—Sir Robert, desirous of doing the 
honours, and of putting one of the party at her ease, turned to 
Euphie. With an instinctive softening of his voice, he asked her 
—just as the Duchess had asked her not a fortnight before—who 
were the children whom she was carrying about with her and 
favouring with her care and attention ? 

Euphie grew white, not red. She opened her lips, but, to her 
shame and mortification, could not utter a syllable. 

“Deed, Sir Robert,” said her Grace, by no means unwilling to 
put in her word, “they are none other than Lady Jean 
Drummond's sons, your own far-away cousins.” 
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Their host had been waiting, in some astonishment and 
bewilderment, for the answer, which was not forthcoming, to his 
simple and natural question. At the Duchess’s words he started 
and stepped back a pace, with so heavy a frown that it bore a 
family likeness to the scowl of his cousin, the Duke. 

Was this an act of bravado on Euphie Montgomerie’s part ; did 
she seek to let him see how completely she had identified herself 
with his enemies? For were not these miserable little puppets— 
the supposititious sons of Lady Jean and the smooth-spoken 
rascal Drummond, who had been brought forward by a vile plot 
to stand between him and the succession to the Douglas estates— 
his mortal enemies? How dared Euphie Montgomerie and the 
Duchess bring these wretched brats to his house, and get him on 
the horns of as awkward a dilemma as a man could find himself 
entangled in? 

But all that Sir Robert said was a guarded, slightly sarcastic, 
“ Ay! is it so, my lady?” while he refrained from casting another 
look on the children, though her Grace had styled them by a 
second fraud his “ cousins” ; aud though the elder boy, attracted 
by the grown man’s riding boots, and by the whip he had laid on 
the table beside him, was sidling up to him with the purpose of 
making friends. 

Euphie’s warm blood boiled at what she called inwardly Sir 
Robert’s “cold-blooded ” hostility to the children. He displayed 
it in his avoidance of all contact with them, and that in his own 
house. He made a show of it by his scornful mode of receiving 
the Duchess’s statement, while he refrained from giving it an 
instant absolute contradiction. 

“Come here to me this instant, Jocky,” she called the little 
boy imperatively to her. She put the soft white arm (not entirely 
concealed by her long glove) round him as an available shield to 
hold the world at bay. 

Sir Robert stared at her under his bent brows, in mingled 
rage and fascination. 

The Duchess, who was at the bottom of the mischief, was taken 
aback, and punished for her pains. She had been under the 
impression that she was accomplishing a stroke of genius by thus 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country. She had come to 
Myrecleugh, dragging Euphie and the children with her, from a 
hankering she had to get Sir Robert’s opinion on the case, and to 
hear what he would say to the story. She had been tempted to 
be guilty of the very piece of bravado of which Sir Robert had 
mentally accused Euphie. Above all, her Grace had counted 
greatly on the young woman’s influence over the young man to 
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pull them through. Mistress Euphie would speak him fair, and 
even if he were not triumphantly converted to the other side of 
the question, as the Duchess herself had been, he would forgive, 
for Mistress Euphie’s sake, whatever liberty had been taken with 
him in bringing the boys to Myrecleugh, and thus, as it were, 
forcing his hand. Her Grace was even not without a dim notion 
of getting some compensation to Euphie for her “ disinterested- 
ness” by the bold strategy. 

The Duchess was too shrewd a woman to undervalue the 
worldly interests which were at stake, or to imagine that, in the 
nature of things, Sir Robert would be ready to accord a warm 
welcome to the small rival claimants to possessions which he 
had learnt to count upon as his own, at no distant day. But she, 
more than any other person—probably more than the heir pre- 
sumptive—was fully open to the exceeding fickleness, no less 
than surliness, of the Duke’s temper, and the impossibility of 
relying on any of his moods. It was true, as Lady Jean 
had once told Euphie Montgomerie, that Sir Robert was the 
only cousin with whom his Grace had kept on terms—a result 
probably due to the younger man’s spirit and independence, 
which kept him from being a time-server and hanger-on for the 
smiles and favours of his illustrious kinsman. But it was also 
true that no man could reckon on what the events of an hour 
might do in affecting the ducal mind. It was quite on the cards, 
quite what would afford the ill-conditioned tyrant malicious satis- 
faction to contemplate beforehand, that he should turn round at 
the last moment, patch up a hasty reconciliation with some of his 
other cousins, as near him in blood-relationship, disappoint every- 
body, save the favoured kinsmen, and “cheat that crouse young 
cock Sir Robbie” of the object of his expectations. Sir Robert 
was, in a measure, aware of this uncertainty, but he was still 
young and inclined to be confident, though Euphie Montgomerie 
had kept him at arm’s length, and done what she could to cut 
his comb. Finally, the Dachess had argued that he must know 
the truth some day, and that it was better to take the bull by the 
horns, especially when Euphie Montgomerie could be made to 
share the responsibility. 

What were the consequences of her Grace’s manceuvre? 
Everybody, except the motionless old woman in her chair and the 
restless children, was put out and troubled. There sat Euphie 
clasping her reluctant protégé, and looking as glum as if she had 
never had a word to say to Sir Robert, or he to her. Here stood 
Sir Robert, leaning against the central table, “glooming like a 
putting stot,” in her Grace’s inelegant but expressive phraseology. 
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As his sole answer to the elaborate explanations and strong 
assurances which the Duchess was pouring forth to his reluctant 
ears, he vouchsafed only a repetition of his intolerably disdainful, 
incredulous interrogation, ‘‘Indeed! is it so, Duchess?” until 
the very Duchess grew breathless and purple under the ordeal 
which was her own work. 

Then a curious diversion took place. The twin Sholto, who 
was usually timid and backward, whether stimulated by his 
brother’s enterprise, which had failed, or caught by a familiar 
sight in the silent spinning-wheel and untouched reel by the 
side of the old lady, the same kind of wheel and reel which 
Nursie was accustomed to use, advanced into the foreground, 
unnoticed in the atmosphere of agitation and confusion with 
which the room was full. He stole with his tricksome, childish 
steps right up to the living mummy, whom her friends and 
neighbours termed “auld Lady Myrecleugh,” and instantly a 
miracle was wrought. ‘The deaf ears heard, the dim eyes saw, 
the mummy awoke to life, a quavering voice electrified the com- 
pany by demanding indignantly: ‘“‘ Who has brought little Lady 
Jean here? Am Ia woman fit to look after a wean? And, oh 
fie! what for have they dressed the wee lassie in a laddie’s suit ? 
Am I out of my mind or dreaming ?—I’m maist whiles dreaming 
now. The voice began to sink and “‘ maunder,” and, as it were, 
to feel about for details which had been long out of mind: “ Was 
there aince an ugly story of her ladyship’s putting on lad’s 
clothes and running off to France in company with a waff French 
gouvernante? But it was not when my Lady Jean was a bit 
bairn, as I saw her e’en now, that she was guilty of the splore. 
It would have been better for her if it had been. Na, it was 
when she was a halflin lass—unless it is alla dream.” The voice 
took its former dubious tone. “I’m half in a dwam, half in a 
dream, for the maist part of my time now, so that I cannot speak 
positive. Robbie—that’s my son—the laird and bauronet since 
his father was taken, he has muckle to take up his head with, nae 
doubt, but he seldom looks near me, his mother.” The weak 
voice died away in a peevish whimper. |. 

“ Mother, mother,” remonstrated Sir Robert, who was in fact y 
an exemplary son, “I’m bere, I’m with you every day, and many 
times a day when we're both at Myrecleugh.” ‘Then his soothing 
voice changed in its turn, and acquired a sharp, determined 
inflection. ‘You're right, you’ve been dreaming, and the ladies 
will excuse the nonsense you've been talking.” 

“Not so, Sir Robert,” cried the Duchess excitedly. “It was 
an oracle that spoke by the lips of your aged mother to warn you 
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of the truth, and now it is useless to fecht against the truth. Do 
you not comprehend what is as plain asa pike-staff? She saw 
the bairn Sholto’s likeness to his mother. She was that struck 
with it she mistook the t’ane for the t’ither, and was bewildered, 
by the contradiction of the dress and the age, into raking up 
bygones that had better be left bygones.” 

“A fell-like oracle!” exclaimed Sir Robert, again in his 
mocking vein. ‘A poor doited old wife—that I should say it— 
who would not have opened her mouth to expose her lack of sense, 
if she had known the nonsense she was going to speak. It is the 
greatest mark of respect you can show her—and I’m her son, 
bound to care for the honour of one who was a good mother to me, 
so long as her mind was to the fore—to pay no heed to her piteous 
babble. Must you go, Mistress Montgomerie? Will your Grace 
take no refreshment? At least, you'll suffer me to see you to 
your coach, and give you a convoy to my gates?” 

Not a word of the children; his eyes were not permitted to 
light upon them. He even stood back after he had handed in the 
ladies, and suffered the coachman to lift the little lads into the 
coach, as if he, Sir Robert, would not defile his hands by touching 
them. 

Oh, crestfallen, resentful Duchess! Oh, furious Euphie! Oh, 
lame and impotent conclusion to an ill-judged visit! 


Cuaprer XIII. 
“ Young Charlie Cochrane’s a sprout o’ the aik.”—Old Ballad. 


Tere was an agreeable walk down by the Car water, not far 
from the Brig-o’-Car house, of which Euphie Montgomerie had 
been fond when first the Montgomeries came over from France. 
Later, she discovered that the walk had an equal attraction for 
another person, whom she met there frequently, and she began to 
forsake the place. Later still, after the death of her father and 
mother had increased her responsibility and lessened her leisure, 
she rarely went to what had been a favourite resort. But to-day, 
after her perfunctory visit to Myrecleugh, she could not settle 
down and resume her ordinary round of occupations—her work in 
the still-room and the housekeeper’s-room, her house-book, her 
“elegant extracts,” her music and embroidery—she must be out 
in the air, walking away her affront and indignation. She took 
the children with her—she did not care to let them more out of 
her sight than she could help in these days, though she could not 
have said what she feared for them. 
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The day, which had been bright in the morning, had altered for 
the worse. The wind had shifted to the east and brought with it 
a canopy of clouds and a suspicion of one of those “ easterly 
harrs,” or mists, better known in the east than in the west of the 
country, which are said to bring blight to standing corn in the 
ear. The trees on the wooded banks, between which the river 
flowed, showed the first signs of early autumn, and the soughing 
wind brought down yellowing leaves pattering on the footpath 
and swirling into the water, which brawled with the hoarse 
intimation of an approaching storm. In the morning the land- 
scape had still been full of ripe summer; in the afternoon the 
advance-guard of autumn, bringing a foretaste of the chillness 
and gloom of winter, was in the air and on the earth. 

Little Sholto shivered and hung back, till Euphie tied him up 
in her scarf, and Jock found a fallen green nut or two, when his 
brother was induced to forget his troubles by joining in a hunt 
among the lower branches of the hazel-bushes for more spoil. 
Then a bend of the path suddenly brought a man in sight, a tall, 
stalwart figure, swinging along in a way not to be easily mistaken. 
Somebody else besides Euphie had not been able to rest after that 
morning’s work, and had turned his steps, by an irresistible 
impulse, to the walk by the Car water. 

“It is the gentleman we went to see to-day,” said Jocky, with 
the incapacity for equivocation so conspicuous in children and so 
formidable to adults—“ the gentleman who was so thrawn, the 
Duchess said.” 


“Never mind him,” retorted Euphie; “he will not take a bite 
of you.” 

But as she spoke she caught up a hand of each child, and 
fortified herself with one to right of her-and one to left of her, a 
limited but complete bodyguard. 

Sir Robert had to quit the path in order to pass the three. He 
did so without a word, merely raising his three-cornered hat to 
Euphie—not as if she had been in his mother’s parlour that 
morning, rather as if their acquaintance had arrived at its last 
gasp; yet the children had hardly drawn away their hands from 
hers, and started off to resume their premature nutting, when she 
heard a foot crunching the snapped boughs and last year’s leaves 
behind her, and knew that he had turned and was following her. 

“What were you frightened for when I came up with you, 
Mistress Montgomerie?” he asked grimly. “Did you think I 
would kidnap the bairns, or take them by the scruff of the neck 
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“T had no thought of the kind,” she answered, with a struggle 
after cool indifference. “Besides, my thoughts were my own, 
whatever I thought.” 

Then he began to reproach, well-nigh to revile her, for he was 
a hot-headed young man, and he felt, at that moment, as if the 
injuries he had received from her were many and grievous. 

“T have heard that young maidens are easily carried away by 
flattering words and idle fancies, and they will espouse, out of 
pure wilfulness and conceited perversity, the wildest projects, the 
most rotten causes, that they can come across. But I do not 
know that I have heard they will also, in order to gratify their 
silly whims and spirit of contradiction, consent to renounce those 
who would fain have been their best friends, and send them away 
with fleas in their lugs, with heavy hearts, and loss of every kind. 
Euphie Montgomerie, is it worthy of you,” he proceeded to ask, 
in accents of tragic sternness, “to consort with the offscourings 
of the earth, to stand up for the misbegotten brats of the thieves 
and drabs of the Paris gutters, and that for no other reason that 
I can conceive, save to gratify a morbid fancy, and a craze for 
your own way? ‘To compass that, you think little of destroying 
all goodwill between you and me, who bade fair to be friends and 
more than friends. You would give it all up to get the chance of 
enriching a set of blackguards and impostors, by robbing and im- 
poverishing a man who never did you an ill deed or wished you 
an ill wish, who thought you as far above him as the blue lift is 
above the brown rafters.” 

“And is it worthy of you, Sir Robert,” she cried, standing still 
and defying him with flashing eyes and a set mouth, “ not to say 
to taunt and insult me—TI could stand that—but to be so keen 
to fill a dead man’s shoon, that you would filch them from their 
lawful owners—from a feeble woman, a man tied hand and foot, 
and their helpless offspring? I never thought that you—that 
any man”—she corrected herself auickly, while he noted the 
correction and the slip of the tongue which led to it— cared so 
much for this world’s goods as to soil his fingers and risk his soul 
in order to clutch them. If he had been a man in sore difficulty, 
a married man, with a wife and children of his own hanging upon 
him, it would still have been a dastardly deed, but there would 
have been some excuse for him. Suppose, instead, a young buirdly 
man, single, without chick or child, in good circumstances—none 
better in the countryside—then I say, sir, he is acting like a 
churl, a cantankerous churl, after the cut of my lord Duke’s 
noble self.” 


“But these children that you see fit to pet and patronise, 
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Mistress Montgomerie, even to the length of imposing them on 
the Duchess,” he urged, “are not the rightful heirs. Everybody 
who takes the trouble of inquiring, and really seeks to learn the 
truth, will tell you that they were never so much as heard of 
till the Duke withdrew his sister’s allowance, as he well might, 
let me tell you, on the discovery of her mad marriage. Then she 
and the graceless scoundrel she had wed devised this wicked 
scheme of at once revenging themselves on his Grace, and of 
bettering their beggarly fortunes. If I thought for an instant 
the laddies were Lady Jean’s sons—though I for one have no 
great fancy for Lady Jean 2g 

“ Do you remember her?” she interrupted him with an abrupt 
inquiry. 

“Dimly enough,” he was constrained to reply, “as a beautiful 
woman, whose beauty, unbalanced by discretion, was like that 
jewel in the swine’s snout to which King Solomon likened it in 
his Proverbs. There were plenty of stories of her freaks and 
follies. A young lass who linked away to France in a boy’s suit, 
at the bidding of a worthless waiting-gentlewoman, gave little 
promise of being fit to be trusted in years to come.” 

“You had better add that she was so daft as to lichtly 
Halbeath, the best match in Scotland, after she had given him 
her troth,” said Euphie severely. ‘Save me from my friends and 
neighbours! She minded you, and had a good word to spare for 
you, when your name came up in our conversation one day at 
Rheims. She hoped—poor, unsuspicious Lady Jean !—that you 
would be a friend to her twin bairns. As for her cantrips when 
she was in her teens, have you no forgiveness for a motherless 
girl left to the tender mercies of her unnatural brother, the 
Duke, and exposed without scruple to the temptations of a wily, 
unprincipled woman? Do you match that girl’s poor, foolish 
escapade with the deadly sin, in a woman up in years, who could 
steal a couple of rogues and vagrants’ sons, swear falsely that 
they were her own flesh and blood, and get the gentleman who is 
her man to bear her out in the lying statement? Ay, and he 
and she have kept up the imposition, by your tale, for long weary 
years. The bairns have hung about her, by day and by night, 
and she has never failed to treat them, before friend and foe, 
gentle and simple, as the first of her possessions, deserving of her 
best, when she has had little enough to spend on her own and 
Mr. Drummond’s needs. Is it possible, Sir Robert Douglas, you 
can believe in such an incredible ferlie in a woman who is as open 
as the day in her worst errors? Then I'll tell you my version 
of the tale, sir. I say that the people you speak of, who have 
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taken the trouble to inquire, and seek to learn the real truth, are 
left to themselves and given over to maintaining a gross false- 
hood and a base slander! It may be in rash, ignorant mis- 
conception, or it may be in deliberate malice and greed, when 
God forgive them! I’ve kenned Lady Jean since I first grew up, 
and was proud to be taken into the confidence of so fine and 
perfect a lady. We were neighbours and friends when she and 
Mr. Drummond abode at Rheims, both before and after the bairns 
they set such store upon came to them. As sure as there is a 
sun in that sky, though the clouds are hiding his rays, as sure as 
there is a God in heaven, though His ways are whiles dark and 
mysterious to mortal vision, I tell you these little lads before you, 
Jock and Sholto Drummond, are the lawfully-born children, the 
fruit of the marriage of Lady Jean and Mr. Drummond, on whose 
hapless heads you, and others like you, are doing your best to 
heap infamy. I tell you further, sir, you'll live to rue the day 
when you, or any other honest and honourable gentleman, 
brought a shadow on your good name, and a sorry reproach on 
your character, of grasping avarice and short-sighted credulity 
where your own interests came into play, in questioning the 
certain right of your young cousins yonder. I have nothing 
further to say to you, Sir Robert ; let me pass.” 

He did not let her pass, though he was neither storming nor 
cowering under her vehement accusation. He was gazing at her 
with all his heart in his eyes. He was thinking what a noble, 
steadfast woman she looked in her advocacy of the weak, the 
victims of their own recklessness and of the evil tongues of the 
world. It might have been her interest as well as his to turn 
against them, but she would have scorned such baseness. What 
a faithful friend she was, what an honest enemy! for she had 
spoken her mind to him without reserve or shrinking. 

He was asking himself, with an intuition keen and swift as 
lightning, what his doubtful prospects of succeeding to the lands 
of the Duke of Douglas would be worth—nay, how little the 
realisation of his own unencumbered lairdship of Myrecleugh 
would avail him if he lost Euphie Montgomerie? She was the 
first and best of partners to whom an aspiring young man could 
pretend, with her true heart, her sterling sense, her winsome 
comeliness and grace. Who was there to compare with her in 
Clydeside and far beyond the bounds of Lanarkshire and Scotland? 
None, as he had always known. 

At the crucial moment when Euphie Montgomerie was the 
next thing to scorning and spurning him, Sir Robert felt she was 
his guardian angel struggling to deliver him from the graver 
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faults of his lower nature, striving to render him candid and 
magnanimous, like her brave, loyal self. He had been mis- 
informed and misled, but he had been too ready to lend an ear to 
the wicked cock-and-bull charges against Lady Jean and Mr. 
Drummond, his own kindred, as he might not have been—he 
took black shame to himself for the conviction—if he had not 
happened to be that solitary cousin of the Duke’s with whom he 
was on terms, and go, in the absence of entail, his possible heir. 
He had never felt more impelled to weigh, as’of less moment than 
a grain of sand, the obstacle which separated him from the woman 
who had been the light of his eyes and the desire of his heart from 
the first day they met, with years upon years of probation and 
alienation between that day and this. 

“Stop, Mistress Euphie,” be implored, “you have been a 
thought hard upon me. You have never tried to argue with me 
and convince me, and how could you tell whether, when the facts 
were put plainly before me, and more light was thrown upon them, 
I might not come round to be of your mind?” 

“ You had only to ask your own heart, and look with your own 
eyes,’ said Euphie loftily; but even as she spoke she turned 
aside her head to hide the smile which was dimpling her flushed 
cheeks. 

Without a sight of the smile, there was something in her words 
which served to encourage him. 

“Tell me, madam,” he pressed her eagerly, drawing close to 
her, “if you were to remove my doubts, which I always meant to 
have set at rest before matters came to an extremity—lI was never 
without my qualms, I own, and they troubled my soul no later 
than this morning, when I rebuffed the little chap who was 
seeking that we should be better acquaint—well, suppose that we 
did become better acquaint on the faith that he is my cousin, 
would you forgive my slowness and stupidity in the past; would 
it be a point gained between you and me, Euphie Montgomerie ? 
Would it be something which would help to restore me to your 
favour ?” 

“T never fleech or offer bribes to bewilder a man’s judgment,” 
said Euphie demurely, with a spice of her innocent French 
coquetry ; “ that would be to bargain for his consent to the truth.” 

The conversation was rudely interrupted by a scream from 
Sholto and a piteous protest. 

“Oh, Jocky! dinna soom awa’ after the nuts, and leave me and 
Mistress Euphie.” 

While the grown-up pair stood engrossed with their talk, the 
elder boy had stumbled as he ran along the narrow path; he had 
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let go the worthless spoil of green nuts and empty brown husks 
with which his hands were crammed. Nuts and husks had been 
scattered far and wide, the most of them rolling down the bank to 
the river, which at that spot was undefended by tree or bush. 
Jocky, resolute to preserve his treasure, had flung himself on the 
ground and stretched down after it. He had over-reached him- 
self, missed his footing, lost his balance, and fallen into the water, 
with which he was now vainly battling, as the current carried him, 
like a straw or a leaf, swiftly down the stream. 

In a second, before Euphie could do more than take in the 
child’s peril, and feel, with a pang of sharp anguish, that she had 
broken her promise to shield him from harm, Sir Robert dashed 
down the bank and leapt into the water. But as he leapt his 
boot canght in the sunk root of a tree, which pulled him 
down and rendered him unable to rise at once to the surface. 
Then another cry broke the rush of the river. Compared to 
Sholto’s thin, reedy remonstrance, this second cry seemed to fill 
the autumn air, to be taken up by every stone and river weed, 
and sent back, vibrating and shuddering, to the ear and heart 
of the listener. It was the piercing shriek of a woman in 
agony. 

The whole affair happened in less time than it takes to tell it. 
Sir Robert succeeded in freeing himself after a struggle, which 
did not last more than a second or two, struck out into the Car, 
and, aided by the current, gained upon Jocky—tossed and 
tumbled by the force of the water in his downward career—in 
time to catch the skirt of the lad’s coat, which rose opportunely 
aud presented itself to the deliverer’s grasp at the critical 
moment. The rest of the adventure was plain sailing. Sir 
Robert was a strong young man and a fair swimmer, when he 
was not baffled by an untoward accident. A respectable exercise 
ef muscle and skill was all that was wanted to drag the child out 
of the main stream, bring him to the side, and land him on the 
bank, a short distance below the point at which Euphie and Sir 
Robert had stood absorbed in their altercation. 

Euphie was already there on the verge of the Car, with both 
arms held out to receive the half-stunned, dripping burden. But 
it was not of Jocky she first thought and spoke, while the tears 
were hailing down her white cheeks, and her voice, with its pretty 
French accent at times, was broken with emotion. 

“Sir Robert,” she said, “I take back every word I said to you 
in taunt and condemnation ; yon are a gallant gentleman and a 
true man. You had but to stand by and see your rival perish out 
of your path. Instead, you have risked your life for his, spared 
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him to his mother, and saved me from everlasting sorrow. You 
have heaped coals of fire on your enemy’s head.” 

Sir Robert was shaking the water from him as a big dog frees 
its shaggy coat from moisture. He was colouring high with pride 
and pleasure, and at the same time he was abashed by what was 
modest in his manliness, when a generous woman uttered impul- 
sively her excess of honour to him and of blame to herself. 

“ Whisht! whisht! Euphie Montgomerie,”—he tried hastily to 
silence her, though her words were sweeter than honey to him— 
“you and me could never be enemies, never, however we 
tried; we have found out that. It was nothing; I would have 
done as much for a dog or a cat; it would not have cost mea 
hoast. I saw no rival—I did not even see you in your distress 
—I saw only a drowning bairn; and what man worthy of the 
name could have seen that and stood by with his hands in his 
pouches ? ” 


Cuarter XLY. 
“But now we're in the heavens high ; 
Ah, well-a-day ! 
And you’ve the pains o’ hell to try! 
The wind goes by and will not stay.” 
—Old Ballad. 


A rresH convert is generally distinguished by excess of zeal in 
the cause he has espoused. Sir Robert was no exception when 
he electrified his circle. He rose mountains high in the esteem 
of the Duchess, herself a recent convert; he sank fathoms deep 
in the anger and contempt of the Duke, who continued doggedly 
to style the nephews whom he declined to see “the young 
Pretenders,” insolently regardless of the fact that his com- 
promising traffic with another “ Young Pretender” ought to have 
made him chary of taking the invidious words into his mouth. 
No combined forces ranged against him shook the great man’s 
rancorous stubbornness. No desertion from his ranks, no foe in 
his camp, touched him. The Duchess gallantly bearded the 
lion in his den, and escaped with the skin of her teeth, and 
the heartless taunt that it was “yelled runts” of childless 
women, who, having no offspring of their own, took to meddling 
with those of other people, and lent the women’s distempered 
brains to the concoction of connecting links and coinciding 
circumstances, in order to uphold their crazy fallacies and serve 
the purpose of their nefarious plots. Euphie Montgomerie’s 
enthusiastic devotion to the halting fortunes of mother and 
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children were cast in his teeth end dismissed by him with the 
sneering comment that lasses who were some time in finding men 
had to render themselves conspicuous, and to justify the reason 
of their existence by stumbling on mares’ nests and raising a 
hullabaloo. 

The recantation of Sir Robert—the very man who was to 
profit by proving that the children of Lady Jean and Mr. Drum- 
mond were young French gallows’ birds, snared and taken from 
their natural destination, that they might be made to figure as 
the heirs of an ancient and illustrious Scotch family—only drew 
forth a torrent of blasphemy and abuse from his Grace. He swore 
a fierce denial of the popular belief that he had ever intended to 
bequeath his castle and estates to the young man, and delivered 
a vindictive curse on the deluded tool of a set of mad and criminal 
women. 

The Duchess, Enuphie, and Sir Robert, whose earnest con- 
sultations and well-devised stratagems had been thus far in vain, 
were reduced to the verge of despair, for the time of Lady Jean’s 
return to Edinburgh was near at hand, when the children must 
be sent back to their natural protector, with the express object of 
their visit to the west—that of bringing them under the personal 
notice of their uncle—unachieved. But at this stage the business 
was taken out of the conspirators’ hands. 

The Duchess, though she was a courageous woman, indifferent 
to the Duke’s violence where she herself was concerned, had never 
ventured to have the children to visit her at the castle when its 
master was at home. In his absence she had not been able to 
deny herself the indulgence, which Euphie Montgomerie, much the 
wiser and more punctilious of the two women, deprecated. Euphie, 
however, made no objection to the little boys going again with 
the Duchess to Myrecleugh, and being somewhat ostentatiously 
taken under Sir Robert’s protection, and obligingly carried by 
him all over the stables and kennels, to the edification and 
exultation of Jocky. 

At the same time Euphie questioned whether it was judicious 
in her to interfere between the lads and their aunt, when every 
time she was in their company she took more kindly to them, 
especially to the elder twin, who returned her goodwill. The 
more her Grace was in Jock’s company, the more she was bent on 
appropriating him as the acknowledged heir of Castle Douglas, and 
the adopted son of its master and mistress. 

About this time “the Ogre,” as Lady Jean and her party were 
in the habit of terming the Duke, was understood to be greatly 
engrossed with an annual coursing-match which was held in a 
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field of the home farm, skirting one side of the Castle grounds. 
It was believed that the match would last for at least the better 
part of aday. Depending on this, and on the established custom 
by which the Duke, at the end of the match, repaired with the 
rest of the company to the nearest change-house—in preference to 
the Castle—to indulge in a lengthened and unrestrained carouse in 
celebration of the fortunes of the hour, the Duchess determined to 
make hay while the sun shone. She send over to Brig-o’-Car for 
the little Drummonds, with the intention of giving herself and 
them the treat of showing them over the Castle, and plying 
Jock with the inspiriting information that he was to live there 
soon, and to rule there one day. 

As ill luck would have it, Euphie, who had other duties to 
discharge, was unable to accompany the children on this particular 
morning: she had to dispatch them by a servant, and content 
herself with preparing to fetch them home later in the day. 
Another misadventure was the arrival at the Castle of chance 
guests, whom the Duchess was under the necessity of receiving 
and personally entertaining. She could not very well present 
the children to the visitors without an explanation, and to make 
such an explanation without the Duke’s authority, while he was in 
his present mood, was more than even the stout-hearted Duchess 
dared take upon her. She bade the children go with Euphie’s 
maid servant and “divert” themselves in the gardens till her 
Grace was disengaged. 

The maid, like many another young maid, had fish of her own 
to fry. She could not see what harm would come to the children 
in the Castle gardens, where there was not even a pond for them 
to fall into, or a chained eagle for Jock to intrude upon, and rufile 
into a fury. 

She had a mind to make a call on one of the “deys” or dairy- 
maids, who happened to be a crony of hers, and she did not wish 
an inquisitive, talkative “little master” like Jock to be joining 
in the conversation ; she slipped off on her own errand, laying an 
injunction on the children not to stray too far,as she would be 
back presently. 

The comment on this excellent advice by the leader, Jock, who 
was of an adventurous turn, was at once to wander away with 
Sholto along the gravel paths and grass alleys, among the “ laby- 
rinths ” and “ wildernesses ’—free from interruption on the part of 
the gardeners, who were to a man attending the great coursing 
match of the year. Accordingly the small explorers pursued their 
investigations as long as their feet held out. 

At the coursing match fortune had been perverse and adverse to 
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the Lord of the Manor. The Duke’s favourite greyhound, on which 
his master had betted heavily, let his hare slip in the first run, and 
in the second and third runs suffered himself to be ignominiously 
beaten. Was there ever such an affront to the magnate of a 
district who was totally unaccustomed to contradiction save from 
his Duchess? He showed his sense of the affront by calling the 
culprit to heel, forbidding his being put in a leash with any 
canine brother whom he might demoralize, and leaving the field in 
a pet, declining to have anything to do with the subsequent con- 
viviality, after the manner of a rude, ungracious despot. 

No one took it upon him to thwart my Lord Duke in his morose 
humour ; he was suffered to withdraw into his shell, and tramp 
off alone to the Castle, which was not far off. 

His sole follower was the unhappy delinquent, who was already 
hanging his head, lowering his tail, and licking his jaws, creeping 
fawningly and slobberingly in the background, in full anticipation 
of a punishment in proportion to his owner’s sense of his failure. 

His Grace had been born and bred at Castle Douglas, and had 
spent most of his life there. He knew every inch of the ground 
if he knew little else. He took a short private cut to where he 
might vent his spleen without the risk of an audience. He 
pushed his way for the purpose, attended shiveringly by the limp 
and dejected dog, through a straggling, ill-kept blackthorn hedge, 
which divided one of the home-farm fields from an out-of-the-way 
corner of the gardens. 

It was a remote spot, more or less forsaken, which the Duke 
had not seen for a period of years. He was by no means a man 
given over to sentimental associations and tender memories. But 
even he did not care to come out of his way to look at that more 
or less abandoned nook, and to recall what it had been to the 
unwilling beholder in other days. The head-gardener at Castle 
Douglas went unbidden, by an old rule, in his treatment of this 
portion of the domain. There had been two children’s gardens 
here so far back as half a century ago, and the country-house 
custom was to keep up such gardens in a simple fashion, till they 
were displaced by the children’s gardens of a succeeding genera- 
tion. There had been no children at Castle Douglas since the 
Duke and Lady Jean—who had drifted apart and gone their 
several roads with a vengeance—had run hand in hand along the 
corridors, and played at delving and raking in these thyme- 
bordered beds. Callous as his Grace was, he hated to look on 
them now, when his way took him past them, and it was by an 
effort that he turned his head in the direction. 

The spectacle which met the Duke’s eyes caused him to start 
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and remain still, while an involuntary shudder ran through him. 
Who were these two children standing there hand in hand before 
the little gardens of the past? Had the long years between fled 
as in the twinkling of an eye? Had the sun gone back in his 
course so that the past should live again? Was not that dark 
head his own, and the lint-top his sister Jean’s? He was too 
taken aback and distraught to remark any discrepancy betwixt 
the dress which the child wore and the garments in which little 
Lady Jean had been wont to figure. A mist had come before his 
eyes, and there was a ringing in his ears. Was he dreaming? 
Was he mad? 

Nursie had taken care that he should be warned of the 
precarious state of Lady Jean’s health, and although he had 
professed to pay no heed to the intimation, the substance of it 
had stayed in his recollection, and now recurred to his mind 
with overwhelming force. Had Lady Jean departed this life? 
Had her spirit, reborn, again taken the form it had borne when 
she was a child on earth, in order to come back to Castle Douglas 
and confront her brother with the tale of his relentless cruelty ? 
But if so, why should he reappear to himself as the innocent child 
of former times? Was it all a vision sent to warn him that his 
days were numbered, and that at no distant date he must appear 
with his sister before the great Judge of heaven and earth, to 
answer for his treatment of her ? 

The horrible spell was’ broken by the children themselves. 
Sholto, chancing to glance round, saw the new-comer, and began 
tugging at his brother’s sleeve, and crying in a panic: 

“ Come away, Jocky ; there’s astrange man and a dog glowering 
at us.” 

At the sound of the child’s voice and the realisation that these 
were ordinary children whom he had never seen before, the Duke 
began to recover his composure, and, as a natural consequence, to 
fly into a rage. 

“What are you doing here? Whose brats are you?” he 
growled. 

At the angry tones and the frowning face poor little Sholto 
cowered afresh and raised a wail. But his brother stood his 
ground, facing round on his challenger and exhibiting his sturdy 
little figure and frank, trustful face, while he resisted Sholto’s 
efforts to drag him aside. 

“Tam Jock Douglas Drummond,” he announced in his clear, 
piping voice, “and this is my twin brother. Sholto, you must 
not greet—you are not a lassie, though you look like one. 
Hiskie! hiskie! doggie, will you speak to me?” 
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The disgraced dog snarled, but Jock was not to be dismayed by 
a dog’s snarl, though it suggested to him the propriety of 
accounting for his presence and that of Sholto in a quarter where 
they had no business to be. 

“Nanny Gay left us here and told us to be good bairns, and 
not stir a foot or touch a flower. But she has bidden away 
so long that we could not stop still, and we have not touched 
a flower—only a Katie King’s Dochter;”* and, opening a 
crumpled-up fist, he disclosed his prize. “I dinna ken why 
Nanny Gay told us that,” continued the boy confidentially, 
raising his head and looking at the listener with as masterful an 
air as if it was Jock who was monarch of all he surveyed, “ for 
the Duchess says I’m coming to live here soon, and that some 
day the Castle and the horses and dogs will all be mine. Then 
Til give half of them to Sholto here. Do you hear, Sholto? 
You'll not greet after that?” 

The secret wss disclosed, and it rested on the turning of a 
straw whether the boy’s bold speech would so incense his uncle as 
to put the finishing stroke to his hostility to the “young Pre- 
tenders,” or whether it would awaken a touch of nature in their 
enemy. For, 


“Hearts are not steel, yet steel is bent: 
Hearts are not flint, yet flint is rent.” 


There were still some of the common feelings of humanity 
lurking in his Grace’s sullen and sodden breast, and possibly the 
fit of agitation he had just passed through served to call them 
into activity. After all, it was a relief that he had seen neither 
wraith, nor double, nor unearthly spectacle of any kind. If there 
was a thing which he had coveted beyond all others, and it had 
been hitherto denied him, it was an heir of his body. Here was 
the next thing to it in his father’s grandson, his nearest of kin, 
through Lady Jean, a fine boy, strong of limb and dauntless of 
bearing, as a Douglas should be. It would be turning the tables 
on the traitor Sir Robert and the rest of the cousins who hoped 
to fill the Duke’s place, if he at once publicly acknowledged the 
nephews, of whose origin he had never in reality entertained 
great doubt, in spite of the attitude he had chosen to assume, 
Meg had been right—she was not often far out in her calculations 
—when she had represented that it would be a good thing for 
them to have the heir to bring up, and be as the son of their old 
age. His Grace would have the credit of doing a righteous and 
a generous deed. He would redeem his character. He would no 


* Ladybird. 
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longer recoil from going to a public place lest he should have 
Lady Jean and her disowned bairns cast in his teeth. 

“So you’re to live here, my mannie, and you’re to be master 
when your turn comes,” his Grace said a little hoarsely. “ Well, 
there’s two at a bargain-making, I’ve always heard; but we'll see 
how bools row, we'll see—that is, if you care to come with me to 
the Castle.” 

“ Ay, will I,” answered the boy without a second’s hesitation, 
putting out his chubby hand to grasp the Duke’s flabby fingers. 
It was only when his Grace proceeded to hurry off that Jock 
raised a decided objection. 

“Na, we must wait for Sholto. We must not walk fast, or he’ll 
not be able to keep up with us. We never run awa’ from 
Sholto,” 

“Touts! touts!” exclaimed his Grace impatiently. ‘ We're 
not going to wait for anybody ; a fell-like story that the Duke of 
Douglas should tarry the convenience of a weakly wean!” 

Nevertheless, he delayed sufficiently to enable the three to walk 
together to the terrace, where the Duchess was taking leave of 
her guests, and Euphie Montgomerie was making her appearance 
to claim her charge. 

There, to the incredulous amazement of the company, the Duke 
had the triumph of presenting to them: 

“My nevvy and heir, ladies and gentlemen. I dare say you'll 
not be displeased to make his acquaintance—young Jock Douglas 
Drummond, or, as we shall have the place of the names altered 
to stand in more fitting relation, Jock Drummond Douglas—at 
your pleasure.” 

As for poor little Sholto, for whom a higher promotion was in 
store, he was consigned, without remorse, to the background ; 
only Euphie held out her arms for him, and his twin brother still 
clutched his hand faithfully, and plied him with injunctions not 
to make a lassie of himself. 


“ Let me carry the grand news to Lady Jean,” urged Sir Robert 
when he and Euphie Montgomerie were discussing the successful 
issue of her machinations at Brig-o’-Car that night. “Tl mount 
by break of day, and if she has not returned to Edinburgh I'll 
post to London.” 

Already Euphie had absolutely refused to employ bribery in 
order to bring over a friend and neighbour to the righteous cause 
of the “ young Pretenders.” But now that the victory was won, 
and there was no further need for partisans, she smiled sweetly 
enough, in compensation, to her suitor. She did not decline to 
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pledge to him the future reward of his ardent, if dilatory, 
advocacy of truth and justice. Truly, it was not all loss to Sir 
Robert when his prospects of succeeding to the Douglas lands 
went to the wall. 


Cuaprer XY. 
“ Wha's at the window, wha, wha?”—Old Song.* 


Lavy Jean had arrived on her last visit from London so worn out 
by the coach journey that Nursie regarded with grief and alarm 
her mistress’s wan and wasted looks. There was no more 
apparent chance of Mr. Drummond’s deliverance from the King’s 
Bench than there had been on the day when he entered on his 
captivity. His luckless wife was more ready than she had 
hitherto shown herself to bemoan their separation as not merely 
temporary, but final. 

When she first heard that Euphie Montgomerie had carried off 
the children, Lady Jean was pleased that they should have the 
change of air, and contented to wait a little longer for their 
restoration to her. She was satisfied that they were safe in her 
friend’s keeping, and even hopeful from the proximity of Brig-o’- 
Car to Castle Douglas that a truce might be established between 
the contending parties, and an opportunity given for the little 
lads making their way into the good graces of their kindred. 

But a restless night, when her cough would not relax its hold, 
and her rapid, heavy breathing kept pace with her increasing 
weakness, effected an alteration in her views. The morning 
found her fretful and despondent, as it was not her nature to be. 
She pined for her children, and reflected sorely on Nursie for 
having let them go from her. Towards noon there was another 
change in Lady Jean’s mood. She insisted on sitting up and 
being dressed in her best, in spite of Nursie’s protest against the 
unnecessary fatigue. She spoke no more of the children, but 
dwelt pertinaciously on a visitor of consequence whom she 
expected in the course of the day. 

Lady Jean had not been entirely neglected by her old friends 
and acquaintances: a few ladies and gentlemen of quality had 
been in the habit of seeking her out, and of paying their respects 
to her in her mean, well-nigh squalid, surroundings. Preston- 
grange, the head of the Court of Session, had supped with her, 
and given her his advice. Lady Eglintoun and Lady Stair had 
taken dishes of tea with her. But Nursie could not conceive who 
the visitor might be on whom Lady Jean set such store that she 


* Originally a hymn. 
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should assume, in his or her honour, the last survival of her mag- 
nificent brocades and costly lace “heads,” which were in piteous 
contrast to the poverty-stricken garret—her ultimate refuge. 

As Lady Jean, with the scarlet spot on each of her thin cheeks, 
and the old little graceful flutter in dress and deportment, 
exaggerated into a feverish, feeble tremulousness, continued to 
talk with a mixture of airiness and eagerness of the visitor for 
whom she had made ready, Nursie’s mind misgave her. 

“'Wae’s me!” she muttered to herself; “is my leddy beginning 
to wander? Has her burden o’ misfortunes owerturned her 
reason? Wha can it be she’s looking for, that she’s bund to 
receive wi’ sic honour? I’ve had nae tidings 0’ onybody who is 
coming to see her the day! Gude preserve us! has she forgotten 
all that has come and gane? Have her thochts travelled back to 
the bonnie simmer days when Lord Ha’beath cam’ a-wooing to 
Castle Douglas? Is it my lord she’s expecting? or is it her man 
freed from his debtors’ jile that she means to meet with sic 
splendour and rejoicing? Ochone! ‘There's little splendour 
left to Leddy Jean, and if she’s off her head, as weel as at her last 
gasp, what can I do for my puir leddy? I would that Mistress 
Montgomerie were here wi’ the bairns that their mither micht 
give them her blessing ; maybe that would bring her back to her 
senses. I wish I could tak’ it upon me to send for the nearest godly 
minister, to give her a word and put up a prayer. It’s fearsome to 
be left wi’ her in this plicht, though l’ve served her all her days.” 

Lady Jean chattered on a little longer, her voice always 
growing weaker, her articulation more indistinct, of the visitor— 
the friend in a thousand she was bound to meet with all the state 
and bounty she could command. 

At last she started up with the exuitant cry : 

“He is come! I hear his step at the door!” 

Nursie heard no step: even if she had, it would have been too 
late for any new-comer, save one. 

“Oh, my dear leddy, what is this ?” she cried, running forward 
and catching in her arms the swaying figure as it fell back 
breathless, lifeless. 

Ten minutes elapsed. The other occupants of the house, who 
had come to Nursie’s assistance, stood round the bed which the old 
servant, while compelled to claim her neighbours’ assistance, still 
guarded jealously. Through the hush—a tribute to the majesty 
of death yet more than to the rank of the dead woman—which 
contended with the gruesome excitement common to such scenes 
in such quarters, there was a sudden stir and noise below as of a 
late arrival, as of somebody who could not be kept back, and would 
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not, in his eagerness, stay to listen to the nature of the prohibition 
directed against a strange intruder. Everybody, even Nursie, 
looked away from the central object of attention, distracted by the 
sounds of unseemly insistence, which waxed louder and nearer. 

“T tell you I must see and speak instantly with my Lady Jean 
Drummond who puts up here. I will take no denial, and she 
will not thank you for keeping me back, since I am the bearer of 
great news,” proclaimed a young man’s clear ringing voice—a 
voice accustomed to lay down the law, and to be obeyed. 

“You shall see her, sir,” said Nursie, taking the initiative, and 
stepping out from the homely circle to wave the gentleman for- 
ward ; “as to speaking with her, that’s for you to say ; and as for the 
great news which has been so wearied and watched for, you may 
tell them who sent the word, they have kept it back ower-long.” 

The neighbour “ bodies,” in their untidy mutches, patched cotton 
jackets, linsey woolsey skirts, and bare feet, fell apart before 
the booted and spurred messenger, who removed his hat as he 
entered the room, and looked round him in a perplexed and 
disturbed fashion. There was no longer a barrier between him 
and the person he sought. There she lay, a grande dame even 
in death. Her head was pillowed on the furred mantle which she 
had drawn round her when the icy fingers of the Last Enemy 
began to freeze the blood in her veins. Her fair hair, abundant 
to the end, with the silver threads barely visible in the shimmer 
of its golden brown, was drawn back from her face, and elaborately 
puffed and piled, as she had desired Nursie to dress it. The wasted 
limbs were shrouded in the thick folds of the stiff brocade. The 
pallid hands were veiled by their lace ruffles. The face was still 
beautiful with a high-bred, gracious beauty, although the hectic 
red had faded from the hollow cheek, whose sharpened outline the 
vivid tint had brightened. Nursie had already closed the white 
lids of the once sparkling eyes, and was preparing to bind up the 
peaked chin. 

High-born, beautiful, and beloved, dead in a garret, the only 
friend by her side the skin-and-bone old woman in the threadbare 
clothes, yet Lady Jean’s beauty and dignity were triumphant in 
what ought to have been their final defeat. 

“Good God!” cried Sir Robert, aghast at the wonder and pity 
of the sight. He found himself for the first time in the presence 
of an antagonist against whom youth and strength, a fair share of 
the world’s goods, a determined spirit to turn his gifts to the best 
account for whatever he sought to achieve, were not of the slightest 
avail, in contest with whom there was not even an earthly 
compromise which could be worked and waited for. “Is she 
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indeed gone?” asked Sir Robert, still half incredulous, while his 
voice sank into an undertone—“ gone! and I have come to tell 
her that his Grace, her brother, has acknowledged her sons, and 
all will be made right.” 

“ As if the breath of mortal man could undo the work o’ long 
years of despite and struggle, hardship and heart-break,” broke 
out Nursie with bitter scorn. “If Lady Jean had not had a 
speerit aboon a thousand in that fine frail body o’ hers, she could 
not have borne the half o’ her troubles—not even for the sake of 
her man and her twin laddies that she held so dear. Tell my 
Lord Duke from me he'll never mak’ it up to his sister, no though 
he should lay all that is left of her in Holyrood, among the dead 
and gane kings and queens to whom her and him are kin. If the 
Lord had willed that she was to be in princely company at her 
birth as after her death, she would have reigned the bonniest and 
most winsome among them a’. Tell his Grace that though he 
tak’s her bairns and infefts them in every acre o’ land and gowd 
guinea he possesses, whilk is the least he can do, he’ll not bring 
back the dead among the living.” 

“I know one who will mourn sorely for her,” said Sir Robert 
sadly. 

“It will not be the Duke,” protested Nursie with a strain of 
fierceness in her sorrow, “though he has done his best to bring 
her to this pass. Her man, awa’ in London, who never grows an 
hour aulder in the King’s Bench, will grieve keenly and kindly 
for a wee bit ; but, though he will have cause to miss her ilka day 
he lives, his tears will sune be dried, and his mouth set to a 
laugh ; it is the nature o’ the man, as it is o’ the bairns, who will 
have forgotten her afore the year’s oot.” 

“ Mistress Montgomerie will be wae,” repeated Sir Robert 
regretfully—“ ay, and the Duchess will be sorry.” 

“Qh, the Duchess will get « bairn—a pair o’ them, without 
mair trouble. As for Mistress Euphie, even she will be consoled 
in time. I say nocht against it; she was a gude friend to her 
that is lying there, and the young leddy has her ain weird to 
dree. Na, the bonniest and sweetest maun thole to be forgotten,” 
maintained Nursie, profoundly convinced of the inadequacy of 
human atonements and the brevity of human grief. “There's an 
auld wife who will not forget her mistress, but her day is far 
through, and, the Lord be thanked! she'll follow Leddy Jean 
belyve. Eh! it seems but the ither day that she was ‘wee 
Leddy Jean,’ the bonniest, heartsomest bit fairy that iver linked 
ower the gowans.” 

THE END. 





Che Last Appearance of Moliere. 


It is recorded of Moliére that, on the night of his death, he insisted on 
going to the theatre as usual, despite the entreaties of his friends, to 
play the Malade Inaginaire, in order that the workmen might not lose 
their wages. 


Dip you who sat that night to see 

The wizard’s hand complete its task, 
Guess at the face of Tragedy 

Which lurked behind the comic mask? 
Did you, whose plaudits wild and loud, 

Mixed fate and laughter in a breath, 
Behold the actor, as he bowed, 

Crown’d with the cypress-wreath of death ? 


Across the footlights of the years 
That latest scene shines fresh and bright; 
Only, the lamps are blurred with tears, 
Only, the laughter fails to-night : 
Andlo! before our startled eyes, 
Two centuries dwindle to a span, 
And other silent plaudits rise 
Not7for the genius—but the man. 


Actor, there gleams above thy tomb 
No censer which the Church can swing, 
No incense, with its dim perfume, 
Haunts thy dark rest with dreams of Spring: 
But surely blessings more divine 
Upon that last appearance fell, 
And, with the latest bravos thine, 
Mingled the angels’ —“It is well.” 








THE LAST APPEARANCE OF MOLIERE. 


And, all unwitting, we to-day 
Tread in thy footsteps, Moliere ; 
We laugh, and wonder at the play, 

Or strut behind the footlights’ glare: 
The shouts of laughter grow more sparse, 
The lamps burn dim, the players flee, 
And Death takes up our petty farce, 

And sobers it to tragedy. 


Neuure K. Buisserr. 





Letters of Coward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. 
1871-1883. 


“Letters .... such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


XIII. 
[1873.] 


Dear Mrs. Kempxe, 

Had you but written your Dublin Address in full, I should 
have caught you before you left. As you did not, I follow your 
Directions, and enclose to Coutts. 

You see which of the three Photos I prefer—and very much 


prefer—by the two which I return: I am very much obliged to 
you indeed for taking all the Trouble; and the Photo I have 
retained is very satisfactory to me in every respect: as I believe 
you will find it to be to such other Friends as you would give a 
Copy to. I can fancy that this Photo is a fair one; I mean, a 
fair Likeness: one of the full Faces was nearly as good to me, but 
for the darkness of the Lips—that common default in these things 
—but the other dark Fullface is very unfair indeed. You must 
give Copies to dear old Donne, and to one or two others, and I 
should like to hear from you [before you] leave England which 
they prefer. 

It was indeed so unlike your obstinate habit of Reply—this last 
exception—that I thought you must be ill; and I was really 
thinking of writing to Mr. Leigh to ask about you—I have been 
ailing myself with some form of Rheumatism—whether Lumbago, 
Sciatica, or what not—which has made my rising up and sitting 
down especially uncomfortable; Country Doctor quite incom- 
petent, etc. But the Heavenly Doctor, Phoebus, seems more 
eficient—especially now he has brought the Wind out of N.E. 

I had meant to send you the Air of the Bon Pasteur when I sent 
the words: I never heard it but that once, but I find that the 
version you send me is almost identical with my Recollection of it. 
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There is little merit in the Tune, except the pleasant resort to 
the Major at the two last Verses. I can now hear the Organist’s 
burr at the closing ‘ Benira.’ 

I happened the other day on some poor little Verses * which poor 
Haydon found of his poor Wife’s writing in the midst of the 
Distress from which he extricated himself so suddenly. And I 
felt how these poor Verses touched me far more than any of 
Béranger’s—though scarcely more than many of Barns’. I know 
that the Story which they involve appeals more to one’s heart 
than the Frenchman does; but I am also sure that his perfect 
Art injures, and not assists, the utterance of Nature. I tran- 
scribe these poor Verses for you, as you may not have the Book 
at hand, and yet I think you will thank me for recalling them 
to you. I find them ina MS. Book I have which I call ‘ Half 
Hours with the Worst Authors,’ * and if People would believe that 
I know what is good for them in these matters, the Book would 
make a very good one for the Public. But if people don’t see, 
as I do, by themselves, they wouldn’t any the more for my telling 
them, not having any Name to bid their Attention. So my 
Bad Authors must be left to my Heirs and Assigns; as your 
Good Memoirs! 

On second Thoughts, I shall (in spite of your Directions) keep 
two of the Photos: returning you only the hateful dark one. 
That is,I shall keep the twain, unless you desire me to return you 
one of them. Anyhow, do write to me before you go quite away, 
and believe me always yours 


E. F.G. 





XIV. 
WoopsrinGe: Nov’. 18/73. 
Dezar Mrs. Kemsxe, 

I should have written to you before, but that I was waiting 
for some account, for better or worse, of our friend Donne; who 
has been seriously ill this Fortnight and more. I don’t know 
what his original Ailment was, unless a Cold; but the Effect has 


1 Haydon entered these verses in his Diary for May, 1846: ‘The 
struggle is severe; for myself I care not, but for her so dear to me I feel. 
It presses on her mind; and in a moment of pain, she wrote the following 
simple bit of feeling to Frederick, who is in South America, on Board 
The Grecian” There are seven stanzas in the original, but Fitzgerald has 
omitted in his transcript the third and fourth and slightly altered one or 
two of the lines. He called them ‘A poor Mother’s Verses.’ 

2 See Letters, ii. 280. 
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been to leave him so weak, that even now the Doctor fears for any 
Relapse which he might not be strong enough to bear. He had 
been for a Visit to friends in the West of England : and became ill 
directly he returned to London. You may think it odd I don’t 
know what was his Illness ; but Mowbray, who has told me all I 
know, did not tell me that: and so I did not ask, as I could do no 
good by knowing. Perhaps it is simply a Decay, or Collapse, of 
Body, or Nerves—or even Mind :—a Catastrophe which I never 
thought unlikely with Donne, who has toiled and suffered so much, 
for others rather than for himself; and keeping all his Suffering 
to himself. He wrote me a letter about himself a week ago; 
cheerful, and telling me of Books he read: so as no one would 
guess he was so ill; but a Letter from Mowbray by the same 
Post told me he was still in a precarious Condition. I had 
wished to tell you that he was better, if not well: but I may wait 
some time for that: and so I will write now :—with the Promise 
that I will write again directly there is anything else to tell. 

Here my Reader comes to give me an Instalment of Tichborne: 
so I shall shut up, perhaps till To-morrow. 

The Lord Chief Justice and Co. have just decided to adjourn the 
Trial for ten Days, till Witnesses arrive from your side of the 
Atlantic. My Reader has just adjourned to some Cakes and 
Porter—I tell him not to hurry—while I go on with this Letter. 
To tell you that, I might almost have well adjourned writing 
‘sine die’ (can you construe ?), for 1 don’t think I have more to 
tell you now. Only that I am reading—Crabbe! And I want 
you to tell me if he is read on that side of the Atlantic from 
which we are expecting Tichborne Witnesses. 

(Reader finishes Cake and Porter: and we now adjourn to 
‘ All the Year Round.’ ) 

10 p.m. ‘All the Year Round’ read—part of it—and Reader 
departed. 

Pray do tell me if any one reads Crabbe in America; nobody 
does here, you know, but myself; who bore about it. Does Mrs. 
Wister, who reads many things? Does Mrs. Kemble, now she has 
the Atlantic between her and the old Country ? 


‘Over the Forth I look to the North, 
But what is the North and its Hielands to me? 
The North and the East gie small ease to my breast, 
The far foreign land and the wide rolling Sea.’! 


I think that last line will bring the Tears into Mrs. Kemble's 


‘ Burns, quoted from memory, as usual. See Globe Edition, p. 214; 
ed. Cunningham, iv. 293. 





a 
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Eyes—which I can’t find in the Photograph she sent me. Yet 
they are not extinguisht, surely ? 

I read in some Athenwum that A. Tennyson was changing his 
Publisher again: and some one told me that it was in consequence 
of the resigning Publisher having lost money by his contract with 
the Poet; which was, to pay him £1000 per Quarter for the 
exclusive sale of his Poems. It was a Woodbridge Literati who 
told me this, having read it in a Paper called ‘ The Publisher,’ 
More I know not. 

A little more such stuff I might write: but I think here is 
enough of it. For this Night, anyhow: soI shall lick the Ink 
from my Pen; and smoke one Pipe, not forgetting you while I 
do so; and if nothing turns up To-morrow, here is my Letter 


done, and I remaining yours always sincerely 
E. F.G. 


XV. 
WoopsRipGceE: Nov. 24, [1873.] 
Dear Mrs, Kemete, 
A note from Mowbray to-day says “I think I can report 
the Father really on the road to recovery.” 

So, as I think you will be as glad to know this as I am, I write 
again over the Atlantic. And, after all, you mayn’t be over the 
Atlantic, but in London itself! Donne would have told me: but 
I don’t like to trouble him with Questions, or writing of any sort. 
If you be in London, you will hear somehow of all this matter: if 
in America, my Letter won’t go in vain. 

Mowbray wrote me some while ago of the Death of your Sister's 
Son in the Hunting-field.". Mowbray said, aged thirty, I think : I 
had no idea, so old: born when I was with Thackeray in Coram 
Street—(Jorum Street, he called it) where I remember Mrs. 
Sartoris coming in her Brougham to bid him to Dinner, 1843. 

I wrote to Annie Thackeray yesterday: politely telling her I 
couldn’t relish her Old Kensington a quarter as much as her 
Village on the Cliff: which, however, I doat on. I still purpose 
to read Miss Evans: but my Instincts are against her—I mean, 
her Books. 

What have you done with your Memoirs? Pollock is about to 
edit Macready’s. And Chorley—have you read him? I shall 
devour him in time—that is, when Mudie will let me. 


' Greville Sartoris was killed by a fall from his horse, not in the 
hunting-field, 25 Oct., 1875. 
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I wonder if there are Water-cresses in America, as there are on 
my tea-table while I write? 

What do you think of these two lines which Crabbe didn’t 
print ? 
‘The shapeless purpose of a Soul that feels, 

And half suppresses Wrath,’ and half reveals.’ 


My little bit of Good News about our Friend is the only reason 
and Apology for this Letter from 
Yours ever and a day 


E. FG. 


XVI. 
LoweEstTorrT: Febr. 10/74. 
Dean Mrs. Kensie, 

A Letter to be written to you from the room I have written 
to you before in: but my Letter must wait till I return to Wood- 
bridge, where your Address is on record. I have thought several 
times of writing to you since this Year began; but I have been in 
a muddle—leaving my old Markethill Lodgings, and vacillating 
between my own rather lonely Chateau, and this Place, where 
some Nieces are. I had wished to tell you what I know of our 
dear Donne: who Mowbray says gets on still. I suppose he will 
never be so strong again. Laurence wrote me that he had met 
him in the Streets, looking thinner (!) with (as it were) keener 
Eyes. That is a Portrait Painter’s observation: probably a just 
one. Laurence has been painting for me a Copy of Pickersgill’s 
Portrait of Crabbe—but I am afraid has made some muddle of it, 
according to his wont. I asked for a Sketch: he will elaborate— 
and spoil. Instead of copying the Colours he sees and could 
simply snatch on his Palette, he will puzzle himself as to whether 
the Eyebrows were once sandy, though now gray; and wants to 
compare Pickersgill’s Portrait with Phillips-—which I partic- 
ularly wished to be left out of account. Laurence is a dear little 
fellow—a Gentleman—Spedding said, ‘made of Nature’s very 
finest Clay.’* So he is: but the most obstinate little man— 
‘incorrigible,’ Richmond called him; and so he wearies out those 


'*Rage’ in the original. See Tales of the Hall, Book XII. Sir 
Owen Dale. 
* Quoting from Peacock’s ‘ Headlong Hall’ :— 
‘Nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded him.’ 


See Letters, i. 75, note. 
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who wish most to serve and employ him; and so has spoiled his 
own Fortune. 

Do you read in America of Holman Hunt’s famous new Picture 
of ‘The Shadow of Death,’ which he has been some seven Years 
painting—in Jerusalem, and now exhibits under theatrical Lights 
and accompaniments? This does not induce me to believe in 
H. Hunt more than heretofore: which is—not at all. Raffaelle, 
Mozart, Shakespeare, did not take all that time about a work, nor 
brought it forth to the world with so much Pomp and Circum- 
stance. 

Do you know Sainte Beuve’s Causeries? I think one of the 
most delightful Books—a Volume of which I brought here, and 
makes me now write of it to you. It is a Book worth having— 
worth buying—for you can read it more than once, and twice. 
And I have taken up Don Quixote again: more Evergreen still; 
in Spanish, as it must be read, I doubt. 

Here is a Sheet of Paper already filled, with matters very little 
worthy of sending over the Atlantic. But you will be glad of 
the Donne news, at any rate. Do tell me ever so little of yourself 
in return. 

Now my Eyes have had enough of this vile steel pen: and so 
have yours, I should think: and I will mix a Glass of poor 
Sherry and Water, and fill a Pipe, and think of you while I 
smoke it. Think of me sometimes as 

Yours always sincerely, 
E. F.G. 


PS. I shall venture this Letter with no further Address than 
remember now. 


XVII. 


LITTLE GRANGE: WOODBRIDGE, 
May 2/74. 

Dear Mrs. Kemstzez, 

My Castle Clock has gone 9 p.m., and I myself am but half 
an hour home from a Day to Lowestoft. Why I should begin a 
Letter to you under these circumstances I scarce know. However, 
I have long been intending to write: nay, actually did write half 
a Letter which I mislaid. What I wanted to tell you was—and 
is—that Donne is going on very well: Mowbray thinks he may 
be pronounced ‘ recovered.’ You may have heard about him from 
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gome other hand before this: I know you will be glad to hear it 
at any time, from any quarter. 

This my Castle had been named by me ‘Grange Farm,’ being 
formerly a dependency of a more considerable Chateau on the hill 
above. Buta fine tall Woman, who has been staying two days, 
ordered me to call it ‘Little Grange.’ So it must be. She 
came to meet a little Niece of mine: both Annies: one tall as the 
other is short: both capital in Head and Heart: I knew they 
would fadge well: so they did: so we all did, waiting on our- 
selves and on one another. Odd that I have another tip-top 
Annie on my small list of Acquaintances—Annie Thackeray. 

I wonder what Spring is like in America. We have had an 
April of really ‘magnifique’ Weather: but here is that vixen May 
with its N.E. airs. A Nightingale however sings so close to my 
Bedroom that (the window being open) the Song is almost too 
loud. 

I thought you would come back to Nightingale-land ! 

Donne is better: and Spedding has at last (I hear) got his load 
of Bacon off his Shoulders, after carrying it for near Forty years! 
Forty years long! A fortnight ago there was such a delicious 
bit of his in Notes and Queries:' a Comment on some American 
Comment on a passage in Antony and Cleopatra that I recalled 
my old Sorrow that he had not edited Shakespeare long ago 
instead of wasting Life in washing his Blackamoor. Perhaps there 
is time for this yet: but is there the Wall ? 

Pray, Madam, how do you emphasize the line— 


‘After Life’s fitful Fever he sleeps well,’ 


which, by the by, one wonders never to have seen in some 
Churchyard? What do you think of this for an Epitaph—from 
Crabbe ?— 


‘Friend of the Poor—the Wretched—the Betray’d, 
They cannot pay thee—but thou shalt be paid.’ * 


This is a poor Letter indeed to make you answer—as answer you 


? 18 April, 1874. Professor Hiram Corson endeavoured to maintain the 
correctness of the reading of the Folios in Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 
86-88 : 

‘For his Bounty, 
There was no winter in ’t. An Anthony it was, 
That grew the more by reaping.’ 


Spedding admirably defended Theobald’s certain emendation of 
‘autumn’ for ‘ Anthony.’ 

* These lines are not to be found in Crabbe, so far as Ican ascertain, 

VOL, CIV. ° 
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will—I really only intended to tell you of Donne; and remain 


ever yours 
E. F.G. 
Pollock is busy editing Macready’s Papers. 





XVIII. 
LoweEstTorT: June 2/74. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


Many a time have I written to you from this place: which 
may be the reason why I write again now—the very day your 
Letter reaches me—for I don’t know that I have much to say, 
nor anything worth forcing from you the Answer that you will 
write. Let me look at your Letter again. Yes: so I thought of 
‘he sleeps well, and yet I do not remember to have heard it so 
read. (I never heard you read the Play) I don’t think Macready 
read it so. I liked his Macbeth, I must say: only he would say 
‘Amen st-u-u-u-ck in his throat,’ which was not only a blunder, 
but a vulgar blunder, I think. 

Spedding—I should think indeed it was too late for him to 
edit Shakespeare, if he had not gone on doing so, as it were, all 
his Life. Perhaps it is too late for him to remember half, or a 
quarter, of his own Observations. Well then: I wish he would 
record what he does remember: if not an Edition of Shakespeare 
yet so many Notes toward an Edition. Iam persuaded that no 
one is more competent.’ 


but they appear to be a transformation of two which occur in the Parish 
Register, Part II., in the story of Phebe Dawson (Works, ii. 183) : 


‘Friend of distress! The mourner feels thy aid. 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid.’ 

They had ‘taken possession of Fitzgerald’s memory in their present 
shape, for in a letter to me, dated 5 Nov. 1877, speaking of the poet’s son, 
who was Vicar of Bredfield, he says: ‘It is now just twenty years since 
the Brave old Boy was laid in Bredfield Churchyard. Two of his Father's 
Lines might make Epitaph for some good soul :— 

“Friend of the Poor, the Wretched, the Betray’d; 
They cannot pay thee—but thou shalt be paid.” 

Pas mal ¢a, eh !’ 

1 In a letter to me dated October 29th, 1871, Fitzgerald says :— 

‘A suggestion that casually fell from old Spedding’s lips (I forget how 
long ago) occurred to me the other day. Instead of 


“Do such business as the bitter day,” 
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You see your Americans will go too far. It was some American 
Professor’s Note ' on ‘ the Autumn of his Bounty’ which occasioned 
Spedding’s delightful Comment some while ago, and made me re- 
member my old wish that he should do the thing. But he will 
not: especially if one asks him. 

Donne—Archdeacon Groome told me a Fortnight ago that he 
had been at Weymouth Street. Donne better, but still not his 
former Self. While they were sitting at Table, Frederick looked 
in: Groome saw, or felt, that was the Evil Genius—the Skeleton 
out of the Closet. 

By the by, I have got a Skeleton of my own at last: Bronchitis 
—which came on me a month ago—which I let go on for near 
three weeks—then was forced to call in a Doctor to subdue, who 
kept me a week indoors. And now I am told that, every Cold I 
catch, my Skeleton is to come out, etc. Every N.E. wind that 
blows, ete. I had not been shut up indoors for some fifty-five 
years—since Measles at school—but I had green before my 
Windows, and Don Quixote for Company within. Que voulez- 
vous ? 

Shakespeare again. A Doctor Whalley, who wrote a Tragedy 
for Mrs. Siddons (which she declined), proposed to her that she 
should read—‘ But screw your Courage to the sticking place,’ 
with the appropriate action of using the Dagger. I think Mrs. 
Siddons good-naturedly admits there may be something in the 
suggestion. One reads this in the last memoir of Madame Piozzi, 
edited by Mr. Hayward. 

Blackbird vy. Nightingale. I have always loved the first best: as 
being so jolly, and the Note so proper from that golden Bill of his. 
But one does not like to go against received opinion. Your Oriole 
has been seen in these parts by old—very old—people: at least, 
a gay bird so named. But no one ever pretends to see him now. 

Now have you perversely crossed the Address which you desire 
me to abide by: and I can’t be sure of your ‘ Branchtown’? 
But I suppose that enough is clear to make my Letter reach you 
if it once gets across the Atlantic. And now this uncertainty 
about your writing recalls to me—very absurdly—an absurdjStory 





read “better day”—a certain Emendation, I think. I hope you take 
Spedding into your Counsel; he might be induced to look over one Play 
at a time though he might shrink from all in a Body; and I scarce ever 
heard him conning a page of Shakespeare but he suggested something 
which was an improvement on Shakespeare himself, if not on his Editors 
—though don’t [tell] Spedding that I say so, for God’s sake.’ 

* In Notes and Queries, April 18th, 1874. 


o 2 
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told me by a pious, but. humorous, man, which will please you if 
you don’t know it already. 

Scene.—Country Church on Winter’s Evening. Congregation, 
with the Old Hundredth ready for the parson to give out some 
Dismissal Words. 

Good old Parson not at all meaning rhyme, “ The Light has 
grown so very dim, I scarce can see to read the Hymn !” 


Congregation, taking it up: to the first half of the Old 
Hundredth— 


“The Light has grown so very dim, 
I scarce can see to read the Hymn.” 


(Pause, as usual: Parson, mildly impatient) “I did not mean 
to read a Hymn; I only meant my Eyes were dim.” 
Congregation, to second part of “ Old Hundredth : ”— 


“T did not mean to read a Hymn; 
I only meant my Eyes were dim.” 


Parson, out of Patience, etc. :— 


“T didn’t mean a Hymn at all,— 
I think the Devil’s in you all.” 


I say, if you don’t know this, it is worth your knowing, and 
making known over the whole Continent of America, North and 


South. And I am your trusty and affectionate old Beadsman (left 
rather deaf with that blessed Bronchitis) 


E. F.G. 


XIX. 


LITTLE GRANGE: WOODBRIDGE. 


July 21, [1874] 
Dear Mrs. Kemsrez, 


I must write to you—for I have seen Donne, and can tell 
you that he looks and seems much better than I had expected, 
though I had been told to expect well: he was upright, well 
coloured, animated; I should say (sotto voce) better than he 
seemed to me two years ago. And this in spite of the new Lord 
Chamberlain ' having ousted him from his Theatrical post, wanting 
a younger and more active man to go and see the Plays, as well 
as read them. I do not think this unjust; I was told by Pollock 
that the dismissal was rather abrupt : but Donne did not complain 
of it. When does he complain? He will now, however, leave 
Weymouth Street, and inhabit some less costly house—not wanting 


1 Lord Hertford. 
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indeed so large [a] one for his present household. He is shortly 
going with his Daughters to join the Blakesleys at Whitby. 
Mowbray was going off for his Holiday to Cornwall: I just 
heard him speaking of Freddy’s present Address to his father : 
Blanche was much stronger, from the treatment of a Dr. Beard! 
(I think). I was quite moved by her warm salutation when I met 
her, after some fifteen years’ absence. All this I report from 
a Visit I made to Donne's own housein London. A thing I scarce 
ever thought to do again, you may know: but I could not bear 
to be close to him in London for two days without assuring 
myself with my own Eyes how he looked. I think I observed 
a slight hesitation of memory: but certainly not so much as I find 
in myself, nor, I suppose, unusual in one’s Contemporaries. My 
visit to London followed a visit to Edinburgh: which I have 
intended these thirty years, only for the purpose of seeing 
my dear Sir Walter’s House and Home: and which I am glad to 
have seen, as that of Shakespeare. I had expected to find a 
rather Cockney Castle: but no such thing: all substantially and 
proportionably built, according to the Style of the Country: the 
Grounds well and simply laid out: the woods he planted well- 
grown, and that dear Tweed running and murmuring still—as on 
the day of his Death.? I did not so much care for Melrose, and 
Jedburgh,* though his Tomb is there—in one of the half-ruined 
corners. Another day I went to Trossachs, Katrine, Lomond, 
etc., which (as I expected) seemed much better to me in Pictures 
and Drop-scenes. I was but three days in Scotland, and was glad 
to get back to my own dull flat country, though I did worship the 
Pentland, Cheviot, and Eildon, Hills, more for their Associations 
than themselves, They are not big enough for that. 

I saw little in London: the Academy Pictures even below the 
average, I thought: only a Picture by Millais of an old Sea 
Captain‘ being read to by his Daughter which moistened my 
Eyes. I thought she was reading him the Bible, which he 
seemed half listening to, half rambling over his past Life: but 


1 Frank Carr Beard, the friend and medical adviser of Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins. 

2 See Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ vii. 394: “ About half-past one, P.M., 
on the 21st of September, [1832], Sir Walter breathed his last, in the 
presence of all his children. It was a beautiful day—so warm that every 
window was wide open, and so perfectly still, that the sound of all others 
most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, 
was distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his eldest son 
kissed and closed his eyes.” 

8 Dryburgh. 

* The North West Passage. The ‘Old Sea Captain’ was Trelawny. 
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I am told (I had no Catalogue) that she was reading about the 
North West Passage. There were three deep of Bonnets before 
Miss Thompson’s famous Roll Call of the Guards in the Crimea ; 
so I did not wait till they fell away.’ 

Yours always 





LowEstorT: Aug. 24, [1874.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


Your letter reached me this morning: and you see I lose 
no time in telling you that, as I hear from Pollock, Donne is 
allowed £350 a year retiring Pension. So I think neither he nor 
his friends have any reason to complain. His successor in the 
office is named (I think) ‘ Piggott’*—Pollock thinks a good 
choice. Lord Hertford brought the old and the new Examiners 
together to Dinner: and all went off well. Perhaps Donne him- 
self may have told you all this before now. He was to be, about 
this time, with the Blakesleys at Whitby or Filey. I have not 
heard any of these particulars from himself: nothing indeed since 
I saw him in London. 

Pollock was puzzled by an entry in Macready’s Journal—1831 
or 1832—‘ Received Thackeray’s Tragedy’ with some such name 
as ‘ Retribution.’ I told Pollock I was sure it was not W. M. T., 
who (especially at that time) had more turn to burlesque than 
real Tragedy: and sure that he would have told me of it then, 
whether accepted or rejected—as rejected it was. Pollock 
thought for some while that, in spite of the comic Appearance 
we keep up, we should each of us rise up from the Grave with 
MS. Tragedy in our hands, etc. However, he has become assured 
it was some other Thackeray: I suppose one mentioned by 
Planché as a Dramatic Dilettante—of the same Family, I think, 
as W. M. T. 

Spedding has sent me the concluding Volume of his Bacon: 
the final summing up simple, noble, deeply pathetic—rather on 
Spedding’s own Account than his Hero’s, for whose Vindication 
so little has been done by the sacrifice of forty years of such a 
Life as Spedding’s. Positively, nearly all the new matter which 
S. has produced makes against, rather than for, Bacon: and I 
do think the case would have stood better if Spedding had only 


1 See Letters, ii. 172-4. 
? E. F. 8. Pigott. 
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argued from the old materials, and summed up his Vindication in 
one small volume some thirty-five years ago. 

I have been sunning myself in Dickens—even in his later and 
very inferior ‘Mutual Friend,’ and ‘Great Expectations ’—Very 
inferior to his best: but with things better than any one else’s 
best, caricature as they may be. I really must go and worship at 
Gadshill, as I have worshipped at Abbotsford, though with less 
Reverence, to be sure. But I must look on Dickens as a mighty 
Benefactor to Mankind.! 

This is shamefully bad writing of mine—very bad manners, to 
put anyone—especially a Lady—to the trouble and pain of 
deciphering. I hope all about Donne is legible, for you will be 
glad of it. It is Lodging-house Pens and Ink that is partly to 
blame for this scrawl. Now don’t answer till I write you some- 
thing better: but believe me ever and always yours 

E. F.G. 


XXI. 
LoweEstTortT: October 4/74. 
Dean Mrs. Kemste, 


Do, pray, write your Macready (Thackeray used to say 
‘Megreedy’) Story to Pollock: Sir F., 59 Montagu Square. I 
rather think he was to be going to Press with his Megreedy about 
this time: but you may be sure he will deal with whatever you 
may confide to him discreetly and reverently. It is ‘ Miladi’ P. 
who worshipped Macready: and I think I never recovered what 
Esteem I had with her when I told her I could not look on him as 
a ‘Great’ Actor at all. I see in Planché’s Memoirs that when 
your Father prophesied great things of him to your Uncle J. P. K., 
the latter said, ‘Con quello viso?’ which ‘viso’ did very well 
however in parts not positively heroic. But one can’t think of 
him along with Kean, who was heroic in spite of undersize. 
How he swelled up in Othello! I remember thinking he looked 
almost as tall as your Father-when he came to silence that 
dreadful Bell. 

I think you agree with me about Kean: remembering your 
really capital Paper in— Macmillan*—about Dramatic and 
Theatric. I often look to that Paper, which is bound up with 
some Essays by other Friends—Spedding among them—no bad 


1 See Letters, ii. 172. 


* Not ‘Macmillan,’ but ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ Dec. 1863, “On the Stage.” 
See Letter of 24 Aug., 1875. 
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Company. I was thinking of your Pasta story of ‘feeling’ the 
Antique, etc., when reading in my dear Ste. Beuve * of my dear 
Madame du Deffand asking Madame de Choiseul: ‘You know you 
love me, but do you feel you love me?’ ‘Quoi? vous m’aimez 
done?’ she said to her secretary Wiart, when she heard him 
sobbing as she dictated her last letter to Walpole.® 

All which reminds me of one of your friends departed—Chorley 
—whose Memoirs one now buys from Mudie for 2s. 6d. or so. 
And well—well—worth to those who recollect him. I only knew 
him by Face—and Voice—at your Father’s, and your Sister’s: and 
used to think what a little waspish Délettante it was: and now I 
see he was something very much better indeed: and I only hope 
I may have Courage to face my Death as he had. Dickens loved 
him, who did not love Humbugs: and Chorley would have two 
strips of Gadshill Yew* put with him in his Coffin. Whieh 
again reminds me that—a propos of your comments on Dickens’s 
crimson waistcoat, etc., Thackeray told me thirty years ago, that 
Dickens did it, not from any idea of Cockney fashion: but from 
a veritable passion for Colours—which I can well sympathize 
with, though I should not exhibit them on my own Person— 
for very good reasons. Which again reminds me of what you 
write about my abiding the sight of you in case you return to 
England next year. Ob, my dear Mrs. Kemble, you must know 
how wrong all that is—tout au contraire, in fact, Tell me a word 
about Chorley when next you write: you said once that Mendels- 
sohn laughed at him: then, he ought not. How well I remember 
his strumming away at some Waltz in Harley or Wimpole’s endless 
Street, while your Sister and a few other Guests went round. I 
thought then he looked at one as if thinking ‘Do you think me 
then—a poor, red-headed Amateur, as Rogers does?’ That old 
Beast! I don’t scruple to say so. 

Iam positively looking over my everlasting Crabbe again: he 
naturally comes in about the Fall of the Year. Do you remember 
his wonderful ‘ October Day’ ?° 


’ Pasta, the great lyric tragedian, who, Mrs. Siddons said, was capable 
of giving her lessons, replied to the observation, “‘ Vous avez dii beaucoup 
étudier l’antique,” “Je Vai beaucoup senti.”.—From Mrs. Kemble’s 
article “On the Stage” (‘ Cornhill,’ 1863), reprinted as an Introduction 
to her Notes upon some of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

* *Causeries du Lundi,’ xiv. 234. 

* Lettre de Viard 4 M. Walpole, in ‘Lettres de Madame du Deffand,’ 
iv. 178 (Paris, 1824), Fitzgerald probably read it in Ste. Beuve, ‘ Causeries 
du Lundi,’ i. 405. 

* Cedars, not yew. See Memoirs of Chorley, ii. 240. 
® In Tales of the Hall, Book XI. (Works, vi. 284). 
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‘Before the Autumn closed, 
When Nature, ere her Winter Wars, reposed: 
When from our Garden, as we looked above, 
No Cloud was seen; and nothing seem’d to move; 


When the wide River was a Silver Sheet, 
And upon Ocean slept the unanchor’d fleet: 
When the wing’d Insect settled in our Sight, 
And waited Wind to recommence her flight.’ 


And then, the Lady who believes her young Lover dead, and has 
vowed eternal Celibacy, sees him advancing, a portly, well to do, 
middle aged man : and swears she won’t have him: and does have 
him, etc. 

Which again reminds me that I want you to tell me if people 
in America read Crabbe. 

Farewell, dear Mrs. Kemble, for the present: always yours 


E. F.G. 


Have you the Robin in America? One is singing in the little 
bit Garden before me now. 


XXII. 


59 Montacu Square, Lonpon, W. 
5 Oct./74. 
My pear Firz, 
It is very good of Mrs. Kemble to wish to tell me a story 
about Macready, and I shall be glad to know it. 

Only—she should know that I am not writing his life—but 
editing his autobiographical reminiscences and diaries—and unless 
the anecdote could be introduced to explain or illustrate these, 
it would not be serviceable for my present purpose. 

But for its own sake and for Macready’s I should like to be 
made acquainted with it. 

Iam making rapid way with the printing—in fact have got to 
the end of what will be Vol. I. in slip—so that I hope the work 
may be out by or soon after Christmas, if the engravings are 
also ready by that time. 

It will be, I am sure, most interesting—and will surprise a great 
many people who did not at all know what Macready really was. 

You last heard of me at Clovelly—where we spent a delightful 
month—more rain than was pleasant—but on the whole charming. 
I think I told you that Annie Thackeray was there for a night— 
and that we bound her over not to make the reading public too 
well acquainted with the place, which would not be good for it. 
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Since then—a fortnight at St. Julians—and the same time at 
Tunbridge Wells—I coming up to town three times a week— 


Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis,! 


and as there are other points of resemblance—so it is natural 
that the Gates of Justice should be open even during the 
Vacation—just a little ajar—with somebody to look after it, 
which somebody it has been my lot to be this year. 

T. Wells was very pleasant—I like the old-fashioned place— 
and can always people the Pantiles (they call it the Parade now) 
with Dr. Johnson and the Duchess of Kingston, and the Bishop 
of Salisbury and the foreign baron, and the rest.’ 

Miladi and Walter are at Paris for a few days. I am keeping 
house with Maurice.—Yours, W. F. P*. 


We have J. §.’s * seventh volume—and I am going to read it— 
but do not know where he is himself. I have not seen the 
‘white, round object—which is the head of him’ for some time 
past—not since—July.— 


XXIII. 
WoopsRipce: Nov’. 17/74. 
Dear Mrs. Kemsxez, 


Your Letter about Megreedy, as Thackeray used to call 
him, is very interesting: I mean as connected with your Father 
also. Megreedy, with all his flat face, managed to look well as 
Virginius, didn’t he? And, as I thought, well enough in Macbeth, 
except where he would stand with his mouth open (after the 
Witches had hailed him), till I longed to pitch something into it 
out of the Pit, the dear old Pit. How came he to play Henry IV. 
instead of your Father, in some Play I remember at C. G., though 
I did not see it. How well I remember your Father in Falcon- 
bridge (Young, K. John) as he looked sideway and upward before 
the Curtain fell on his Speech. 

Then his Petruchio: I remember his looking up, as the curtain 
fell at the end, to where he knew that Henry had taken me— 
some very upper Box. And I remember too his standing with his 
Hunting spear, looking with pleasure at pretty Miss Foote as 
Rosalind. He played well what was natural to him: the gallant 
easy Gentleman—I thought his Charles Surface rather cumbrous: 
but he was no longer young. 

1 Virgil, Zn, vi. 127. 

* Referring to the well-known print of ‘Remarkable Characters who 


were at Tunbridge Wells with Richardson in 1748.’ 
* James Spedding. 
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Mrs. Wister quite mistook the aim of my Query about Crabbe: 
I asked if he were read in America for the very reason that he is 
not read in England. And in the October Cornhill is an Article 
upon him (I hope not by Leslie Stephen), so ignorant and self- 
sufficient that I am more wroth than ever. The old Story of 
‘Pope in worsted stockings’—why I could cite whole Paragraphs 
of as fine texture as Molitre—incapable of Epigram, the Jackanapes 
says of ‘our excellent Crabbe ’—why I could find fifty of the very 
best Epigrams in five minutes. But now do you care for him? 
‘Honour bright?’ as Sheridan used to say. I don’t think I ever 
knew a Woman who did like C., except my Mother. What makes 
People (this stupid Reviewer among them) talk of worsted 
Stockings is because of having read only his earlier works: 
when he himself talked of his Muse as 


‘Muse of the Mad, the Foolish, and the Poor,’! 


the Borough: Parish Register, etc. But it is his Tales of the 
Hall which discover him in silk stockings; the subjects, the 
Scenery, the Actors, of a more Comedy kind: with, I say, Para- 
graphs, and Pages, of fine Molitre style—only too often defaced 
by carelessness, disproportion, and “longueurs” intolerable. I 
shall leave my Edition of Tales of the Hall, made legible by the 
help of Scissors and Gum, with a word or two of Prose to bridge 
over pages of stupid Verse. I don’t wish to try and supersede the 
Original, but, by the Abstract, to get People to read the whole, 
and so learn (as in Clarissa) how to get it all under command. [I 
even wish that some one in America would undertake to publish— 
in whole, or part by part—my ‘ Readings in Crabbe,’ viz., Tales 
of the Hall: but no one would let me do the one thing I can do. 

I think you must repent having encouraged such a terrible 
Correspondent as myself: you have the remedy in your own 
hands, you know. I find that the Bronchitis I had in Spring 
returns upon me now: so I have to give up my Night walks, and 
stalk up and down my own half-lighted Hall (like Chateaubriand’s 
Father) * till my Reader comes. 

Ever yours truly, 
E. F.G. 
Nov’. 21. 


I detained this letter till I heard from Donne, who has been at 
Worthing, and writes cheerfully. 


* In the original draft of Tales of the Hall, Book VI. 

* See Memoirs of Chateaubriand, written by himself, Eng. trans., 
1849, p. 123. At the Chateau of Combourg in Brittany, “ When supper 
was over, and the party of four had removed from the table to the chimney, 
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XXIV. 
LoweEsTort, Feb’. 11/75. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


Will you please to thank Mr. Furness for the trouble he 
has taken about Crabbe. The American Publisher is like the 
English, it appears, and both may be quite right. They certainly 
are right in not accepting anything except on very good recom- 
mendation ; and a Man’s Fame is the best they can have for their 
purpose. I should not in the least be vext or even disappointed 
at any rejection of my Crabbe, but it is not worth further trouble 
to any party to send across the Atlantic what may, most probably, 
be returned with thanks and Compliments. And then Mr. 
Furness would feel bound to ask some other Publisher, and you 
to write to me about it. No, no! Thank him, if you please: 
you know I thank you: and then I will let the matter drop. 

The Atheneum told me there was a Paper by Carlyle in the 
January Fraser—on the old Norway Kings. Then People said it 
was not his: but his it is, surely enough (though I have no 
Authority but my own Judgment for saying so), and quite 
delightful. If missing something of his Prime, missing also all 
his former “Sound and Fury,” etc., and as alive as ever. I had 
thoughts of writing to him on the subject, but have not yet done 
so. But pray do you read the Papers: there is a continuation 
in the February Fraser: and ‘to be continued’ till ended, I 
suppose. 

Your Photograph—Yes—I saw your Mother in it, as I saw her 
in you when you came to us in Woodbridge in 1852. That is, I 
saw her such as I had seen her in a little sixpenny Engraving in a 
‘Cottage Bonnet,’ something such as you wore when you stept out 
of your Chaise at the Crown Inn. 

My Mother always said that your Mother was by far the most 
witty, sensible, and agreeable Woman she knew. I remember one 


my mother would throw herself, with a sigh, upon an old cotton-covered 
sofa, and near her was placed a little stand with a light. I sat down by 
the fire with Lucile; the servants removed the supper-things, and retired. 
My father then began to walk up and down, and never ceased until his 
bedtime. He wore a kind of white woollen gown, or rather cloak, such as 
I have never seen with any one else. His head, partly bald, was covered 
with a large white cap, which stood bolt upright. When, in the course of 
his walk, he got to a distance from the fire, the vast apartment was so ill- 
lighted by a single candle that he could be no longer seen; he could still 
be heard marching about in the dark, however, and presently returned 
slowly towards the light, and emerged by degrees from obscurity, looking 
like a spectre, with his white robe and cap, and his tall, thin figure.” 
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of the very few delightful Dinner parties I ever was at—in St. 
James’ Place—(was it?) a Party of seven or eight, at a round 
Table, your Mother at the head of the Table, and Mrs. F. Kemble 
my next Neighbour. And really the (almost) only other pleasant 
Dinner was one you gave me and the Donnes in Savile Row, 
before going to see Wigan in ‘Still Waters, which you said was 
your Play, in so far as you had suggested the Story from some 
French Novel. 

I used to think what a deep current of melancholy was under 
your Mother’s Humour. Not ‘ under,’ neither: for it came up as 
naturally to the surface as her Humour. My mother always said 
that one great charm in her was, her Naturalness. 

If you read to your Company, pray do you ever read the Scene 
in the ‘Spanish Tragedy’ quoted in C. Lamb’s Specimens—such a 
Scene as (not being in Verse, and quite familiar talk) I cannot 
help reading to my Guests—very few and far between—I mean 
by ‘I, one who has no gift at all for reading except the feeling 
of a few things: and I can’t help stumbling upon Tears in this. 
Nobody knows who wrote this one scene: it was thought Ben 
Jonson, who could no more have written it than I who read it: 
for what else of his is it like? Whereas, Webster one fancies 
might have done it. It is not likely that you do not know this 
wonderful bit: but, if you have it not by heart almost, look for it 
again at once, and make others do so by reading to them. 

The enclosed Note from Mowbray D[onne] was the occasion of 
my writing thus directly to you. And yet I have spoken ‘de 
omnibus other rebus’ first. But I venture to think that your 
feeling on the subject will be pretty much like my own, and so, no 
use in talking. 

Now, if I could send you part of what I am now packing up for 
some Woodbridge People—some—some—Saffron Buns !—for which 
this Place is notable from the first day of Lent till Easter—A 
little Hamper of these ! 

Now, my dear Mrs. Kemble, do consider this letter of mine as 
an Answer to yours—your two—else I shall be really frightened 
at making you write so often to yours always and sincerely 


E. F.G. 
(To be continued.) 











A Ballade of deals. 


A GARDEN old, a summer sun, 
My boyhood’s dream of bliss were they, 
Down fragrant paths I loved to run 
To chase the throstle from his spray ; 
No thought had I of ladies gay, 
Nor recked of tournament or sword, 
I cried, content with childish play, 
“Herein is life’s extreme reward!” 


When fleeting years had swiftly run, 

My book assumed a sov’reign sway, 
Proclaiming deeds heroic done 

For damsels fair amid the fray ; 

I tried to fashion forth a lay 
Attuned to some romantic chord, 

While rhyme and music whispered “ Stay, 
Herein is life’s extreme reward!” 


A man I grew, and did not shun 
The pride of life and pleasure’s way, 
When swallows mate and hearts are one 
My Lady in the wood did stray, 
Love met with love that golden day, 
Rejoice, ye daisies on the sward, 
Repeat in all your fair array: 
“Herein is life’s extreme reward!” 


TD’ Envoi. 


Princess! When other joys decay, 
Fame, fortune, wealth, the festal board, 
Can love by time be weakened? Nay— 
Herein is life’s extreme reward ! 


Antuony C. DEANE. 





Erasmus and the Reformation. 


Wuen Lord Salisbury appointed Mr. Froude to be Professor 
Freeman’s successor at Oxford, there were certain writers in the 
Press who affected to treat the appointment as an insult or a joke. 
By this time probably they have come to see that to send the 
most distinguished man who in our time has made history his 
life-work to fill the greatest chair of history in the English world 
was not, after all,so very unreasonable. Not that Mr. Froude was 
merely a man of great ability, who happened to work at history. 
On the contrary, he was a born historian. Few men have ever 
received from Nature a fuller measure of one of the gifts most 
essential to a great writer of history, the rare narrative gift, which 
makes his pages so full everywhere of movement, and colour, and 
life. And, if he was a great artist by birthright, he knew how 
to make himself also a great discoverer. Only historical specialists 
can claim to judge this part of his work; but the value of his 
laborious researches among the Spanish archives, opening out, 
as they did, almost a new world for students of English history 
in the sixteenth century, has been universally recognised. Still, 
no doubt,.considering Mr. Froude’s age, it was the man of genius 
rather than the student, whom Lord Salisbury had in his mind 
when he made the appointment. Part, at least, of a Professor’s 
business is to arouse interest in his own branch of study, and 
for that purpose it is something to have a man who could not 
be uninteresting if he tried. Two distinguished historical students 
had held the chair before him; and there were others who could 
fill it after him: surely it would have been a mistake :to miss 
the opportunity of filling the necessarily short interval with a 
man who was not only a student and a historian, but also a name 
and a force in English letters ? 

And now, his death has come to show how very short that 
interval was to be; and there is only one feeling about it 
among those who care either for history or for literature. There 
is, I suppose, only one other man of letters, and certainly no other 
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historian, whose death would have caused so real and widespread 
a sense of loss. And his one living rival as a master of English 
has long ceased to write, while Mr. Froude published his last, and 
not least vigorous, volume only the other day. Indeed, it seems 
that his illness was originally caused by overwork in connection 
with its production. 

He had held the Professorship less than three years, but had 
had time to completely refute those who had met his name with 
prophecies of failure. He is said to have proved an admirable 
head of his faculty, and of course his lectures attracted large 
audiences. But these were services of which only Oxford could 
reap the benefit. The outside world will rather remember that 
he distinguished his two years’ tenure of the chair by the publica- 
tion, first, of the brilliant lectures on English seamen, which have 
appeared from time to time in Longman’s Magazine, and then of 
last year’s lectures on Erasmus, which were issued in the autumn 
as a book. Neither the one course, nor the other, adds much 
perhaps to already existing knowledge; but there must be room 
by the side of the book which interprets and publishes new 
material for that other sort of book which brings new light and 
new life to the old. And both show that Mr. Froude retained 
this latter power, which was indeed his special gift, up to the very 
end. There is all the old vigour and mastery of style; the strong 
convictions do not fail of the old trenchant and almost defiant 
expression: and the keen interest he takes in his subjects, which 
always made his work so fascinating, is as evident as ever, 
making us feel as if his own life and personality were bubbling up 
from every page. It is curious that he should have gone back in 
his last book to Erasmus, an old subject with him: and one can 
only be glad that he was able to finish a piece of work so 
admirable in itself, and so thoroughly congenial to his tastes and 
temperament. 

It is to be hoped that the new book may revive something of 
the old interest in Erasmus. Few men have enjoyed greater 
reputation in life, and few reputations have lived longer. Among 
the people who wrote to him to ask for his advice or his society 
are four or five successive Popes, the Emperor Charles V., 
Henry VIII. and Francis I., an immense number of German princes 
great and small, and Cardinals, Bishops and Abbots innumerable. 
He was more than once offered a Bishopric and once at least a 
Cardinal’s hat. And he was consulted by Luther and Melancthon 
as well as by Cardinals and Popes. Kings contended for his 
presence at their Courts, almost as in old days Irish tribes fought 
for a manuscript of the Gospels, or Pisa and Amalfi for the famous 
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copy of Justinian. His paraphrase of the New Testament was 
placed in every English church, and his ‘ Colloquies’ remained text- 
books in the schools for two hundred years. And who was this 
man whose words all Europe held its breath to hear? Only a 
learned man: a mere scholar, nothing more. There is nothing 
quite like it in all the history of scholarship. What is the 
explanation ? 

We shall find it, probably, where the explanation of most of 
human history is to be found: in the inter-working of personality 
and environment: in the co-operation of that obscure collection of 
qualities, never alike in any two men, a standing miracle which no 
science can explain,—call it self, character, personality, what you 
will—with the circumstances in which it finds itself. Very often a 
man finds himself in circumstances with which his nature cannot 
co-operate ; and then the probability is that not much history will 
come of the conjunction. It is when the hour and the man arrive 
together that great results are produced. And never were they in 
more complete conjunction than in the case of Erasmus: and the 
results were correspondingly curious and important. 

I said just now that it was extraordinary that a “mere scholar” 
should attract the attention Erasmus attracted. But perhaps 
that was hardly a true statement of the case. No one ever had 
more of the scholar’s temperament than Erasmus, but a mere 
scholar he never was. He lived and died in his study, and no 
promises of honour or office could tempt him to leave it; but 
there were windows all round it, and his keen eye was for ever 
passing through them on its travels over Europe, east and west, 
and north and south. His was not the temperament of a recluse 
who can sit in a corner of his study, all absorbed in the task he 
has set himself, and pay no more heed to the convulsions of 
empires or churches outside than if they were the quarrels of 
children. All the political and, still more, all the ecclesiastical 
questions of his time are of burning interest to Erasmus: and 
they appear strangely enough, as it seems to us, in every page of 
his works, not only in the ‘Colloquies’ and the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ 
but in his notes on Greek proverbs or texts of the Bible. He 
smites the abuses of Church and State, not only with all the 
sharp arrows of his wit, but also with a fiery eloquence born of 
real and deep enthusiasm. It is the combination in him of hard 
work, high purpose, the most intense conviction and the most 
unaffected and genuine goodness, with qualities too rarely found 
in such company—overflowing humour, a large humanity, and a 
willing tolerance of the views of opponents—which makes every- 
one who reads his books or letters come near to loving him. 
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This was the man then. Of the scholar nothing need be said 
Ssuch a man at such a moment might well attain a unique 
position. The tide of enthusiasm for the new learning was at the 
full. It had hardly risen beyond the Alps in the fifteenth 
century, but now it was covering Europe, and there was no 
scholar outside Italy who could make any pretence of being the 
rival of Erasmus. Much of the new love of letters, which was 
growing up in England and Germany and the Low Countries, was 
his own creation. He had lived at Oxford and Louvain and Basle, 
and had taught at Paris and Cambridge, and everywhere he had 
left his spirit behind him. And that spirit was something 
absolutely new. There had been dim foretastes of it perhaps in 
men like Pico della Mirandola, but as a whole, and as exhibiting 
itself on the wide European stage, it was an entirely new thing. 
Erasmus was the first to unite the culture of Italy with the 
earnestness of the North. 

No one would now think of inviting a Dutch scholar to be a 
sort of arbiter of faith and morals to all Europe. Yet that, or 
something very like it, is what Erasmus was over and over again 
asked to be by members of all parties during the last twenty 
years of his life. It is difficult for us to conceive such a thing, 
but that is because it is difficult for us to realise the hopes that 
were placed in the new learning in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The world had passed from darkness into light, and the 
light seemed to it by contrast far brighter than it really was. 
The key of all mysteries, the solution of all difficulties, old and 
new, was to be found in books; in the new-found wisdom 
of Greeks and Romans, in the return to the Fathers and the 
primitive Church. And we forget also that Europe was one 
body corporate in the time of Erasmus, in a way—in more than 
one way indeed—in which it will never be so again. There 
was only one Church then, and a traveller who passed from 
England to Germany or Italy found everywhere the very same 
service with which he was familiar in his Yorkshire or Devon- 
shire home. That was one thing which made it possible for 
German reformers and Italian bishops to look to a single scholar 
to heal their differences. No one could yet contemplate the idea 
of a permanent schism without horror: all alike still clung to the 
august conception of Catholic unity. The right of private judg- 
ment was hardly heard of: at present all, even Henry VIII. and 
Luther, were ready to submit their innovations to the decision of 
a general council ; or, failing that, to the judgment of pious and 
learned men. Authority was in fact still recognised as the 
principle of faith. And here was a man of unrivalled learning, of 
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known piety and equally known moderation ; a scholar who had 
deliberately devoted himself to sacred letters in preference to 
profane, and whose books were at once the delight of prelates and 
the favourite study of the reformers; must it not have seemed as 
if such a man were sent by God to heal the divisions of the 
Church ? 

And there was one thing more. Europe was then united, not 
only in the possession of a single Church, indivisible and universal, 
not only in a common enthusiasm for the new found learning, and 
a common faith in the splendid future!it was to bring to birth, 
but also, one may almost say, by the strongest of all bonds, the 
bond of language. The whole of the educated class could not 
merely read Latin, but could write and speak it. The growth in 
every country of the spirit of national or local patriotism, which 
the last three centuries have witnessed, the gradual decay of the 
old conception of the nations of Europe as one body under its 
natural head the Emperor, and the complete destruction of the 
sister conception of the whole Church as one family under one 
Holy Father, have done a great deal to break up Europe into a 
number of isolated fragments; but the growth of the modern 
languages has done almost as much. 

Then not only all the learned, but all the educated, were 
familiar with Latin. Whoever read, indeed, must read Latin; for 
there was little else to read. Theology, history, philosophy, all 
werein Latin. The national literatures were only in their cradles. 
Nearly a century after the time of Erasmus, Bacon deliberately 
buried his greater works in Latin in the hope of securing his fame ; 
and even Milton chose Latin as the vehicle of some of the best of 
his early poetry, and did not abandon it without hesitation. To 
Erasmus it was everything ; the language of his tongue as well as 
of his pen. He travelled everywhere, in Italy, France, England, 
Germany, but he certainly knew no English or German, and 
apparently made his Latin carry him through wherever he went. 
And whatever difficulties of language he found with innkeepers, 
and servants, and officers of customs, he found none among the 
clergy or the nobles, at whose houses his introductions made him 
everywhere welcome. 

This Latin unity, as we may call it, was a powerful factor, in 
the position of Erasmus. The great Church question interested 
the educated everywhere, and they everywhere spoke and read 
Latin. It was natural that they should look with one accord for 
guidance to the man who was at once the greatest scholar and the 
most famous theologian of the age. The new love of learning, 
the old respect for authority, the patronage of Popes, and the 
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friendship of reformers, all pointed to Erasmus ; and on all sides 
it was hoped and expected that he would become the ecclesiastical 
arbiter of Europe. 

All things, except one, did indeed point that way ; but that one 
was something important. It was the character of Erasmus him- 
self. I do not mean the touch of timidity there was in him, 
which was perhaps only the natural unwillingness of the student 
to leave his books and plunge into the heated arena of the com- 
batants outside. He felt, no doubt, that in feeding Froben’s 
printing press, he was doing the best work that lay in his power. 
And he could be brave enough on occasion. Neither fear, nor favour, 
nor friendship could make him yield to the temptation, which 
must have been enormous, to publish a condemnation of Luther. 

When pressed by Churchmen to help them to stamp out the 
pest of heresy, he always replied that the only way to do that was 
for the Church to set her house in order. The difficulty was not 
a want of courage, but of conviction. He agreed with neither 
party. He could not go all the way with the bishops, lest he 
“might be found fighting against the Spirit of God.” He could 
not go all the way with Luther, because nothing could tempt 
him “ to lay hands on the Mother who washed me at the font, fed 
me with the Word of God, and quickened me with the sacraments.” 
The invocation of saints, he saw, and was not afraid to say, had 
become too often an idolatrous cult, the mass a vain repetition, 
confession “an instrument of priestly villany ;” but he was for 
reform, not for revolution : he will “ bear almost anything rather 
than throw the world into confusion”; “if the worst comes, and 
the Church is divided, he will stand on the Rock of Peter, till 
peace returns.” 

Both parties thought that he was secretly on their side, and 
both were angry that he would not declare himself. The truth 
was that he was not on either side. No Lutheran cared 
more than he did for practical reform: no Catholic had a deeper 
horror of a schism. But he had a hope and a policy of his own 
which separated him from both parties alike. His policy was 
one of simplicity and freedom, and he could not declare for the 
Catholics till they gave some sign of being willing to take off the 
fetters in which they had so long bound the human mind and 
conscience, nor for the Lutherans while they showed only too 
plainly that they only took off the old in order to lay on new. 
Doctrine for doctrine, if doctrine there must be on such obscure 
questions as the Real Presence, or the Freedom of the Will, he 
preferred the solemn declarations of the Universal Church to the 
casual utterances of irresponsible reformers. 
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His own prescription for the diseases of Christendom was to 
“reduce the articles of faith to the fewest and simplest.” 


“ May not a man be a Christian who cannot explain philosophically how 
the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of the Holy Spirit ? 
The sum of religion is peace, and that can only be when definitions are as 
few as possible and opinion is left free on many points. As articles in- 
crease, sincerity vanishes; contention grows hot and charity cold. Then 
comes the civil power with stake and gallows, and men are forced to 
profess what they do not believe, and to say they understand what in fact 
has no meaning for them. Our present problems are said to be waiting 
for the next (cumenical Council. Better let them wait till the veil is 
removed and we see God face to face.” 


This is taken from an elaborate letter which he wrote on 
January 5th, 1522, to the Archbishop of Palermo, and, even if it 
stood by itself, it would be enough to show that he could not 
honestly join either party. His position was, in fact, far in 
advance of that of either. He found himself “shot at from all 
sides,” as he says; but he chose rather to submit to that than to 
“Give a name to a new schism or to flatter tyrants who parade 
themselves in the name of Christ.” 

We now see, or think we see, that some sort of schism was 
inevitable, and many people are inclined to blame Erasmus for 
not joining Luther and guiding him. To do so is not merely to 
ignore the fact that Erasmus differed even more from Luther 
than he did from the Church; it is to judge him through nine- 
teenth century spectacles. Even if we can see that a schism was 
inevitable, it is certain that he could not. And he could and did 
see the incalculable mischief a schism must produce. When 
Luther’s first utterances appeared, he could laugh at the fury of 
the clergy and say that Luther’s only crime was that he had 
touched the Pope on his crown and the monks on their bellies, 
but when he came to see that Luther was bent on a breach with 
the Church, and was turning the mysteries of the faith into a 
battlefield for the nations, he shrank back, and his tone is almost 
an anticipation of Goethe’s well-known judgment: “ Luther 
threw back the intellectual progress of mankind for centuries 
by calling in the passions of the multitude to decide questions 
which ought to have been left to the learned.” 

What then, it may be asked, would Erasmus himself have done 
‘ if he had presided over the Reformation ? 

There is no appearance of his having had the practical capacity 
which alone can carry through large changes of that sort. But 
his general attitude is clear enough, and it is easy to see the 
turn things might have taken if Pope and princes could have 
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united, as was so often proposed, to carry out a reformation 
under his guidance. It is certain, for instance, that if Europe 
would have listened to Erasmus there would have been no schism: 
and it is equally certain that things would not have been left as 
they were. Probably some such compromise would have been 
arrived at as was actually reached in England. The things 
which Erasmus most disliked in the old system were the abuses 
of monasticism, the temporal power of the clergy, the vain 
repetition of masses, the superstitious invocation of saints, the idle 
pilgrimages and dirty relics, the gradual conversion of the 
services of the Church into a mumbling of unintelligible jargon, 
and the whole scandalous machinery of confession and penance, 
pardons and indulgences. There is not one of them to which we 
in England have not laid the axe: in rather more root and 
branch fashion, perhaps, than Erasmus would have done, but I 
hardly think he would have shed many tears over the work 
when it was once well done. And if we have his authority 
for what we reformed, we have it more fully for what we 
retained. He certainly was not the man to surrender the 
safeguard of Episcopacy, or to leave the ancient prayers of saints 
and fathers, and trust for the daily or weekly service to the 
extempore wisdom of the officiating minister, or to set aside 
lightly the customs of centuries, or needlessly abandon the 
discipline and traditions of the past. So that, on the external 
and practical side, it is hardly too much to say that the Church, 
as an Erasmian reform would have left it, would have been some- 
thing not unlike what the English Church actually is. On the 
inner side, no Church, no doubt, has gone so far as Erasmus 
would have done. None has yet learnt to apply his prescription : 
“Opinions as free as possible: definitions as few as possible.” 
None has yet been willing to see as clearly as he saw “ how very 
dangerous it is to define subjects above human comprehension.” 
Certainly none has dared to say, as frankly as he said, “I have 
never been a dogmatist; I think the Church has defined many 
points which might have been left open without hurt to the 
Faith.” 

Perhaps even here our own Church is nearer him than any 
other. It has left many things open, and embraces men of 
widely different views. And it has tried, more than any other, at 
least in its better moods and wisest members, not to excommuni- 
cate rationalism, to listen to criticism, to welcome new light from 
whatever source it come. And so we have in England the unique 
spectacle of the main body of the educated classes being strong 
supporters of the Church. But Erasmus took up a far bolder 
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position than any Church has taken. “ Be stricter about practice, 
be less strict about profession,” was his constant advice. 

When he heard talk of converting the Turks, he indignantly 
asked, “What will the Turks think when they hear about 
instances and causes formative, about quiddities and relativities, 
and see our theologians cursing and spitting at each other, the 
preaching friars crying up St. Thomas, the Minorites their 
Doctor Seraphicus, the Nominalists and Realists wrangling about 
the nature of the Second Person of the Trinity, as if Christ was 
a malignant demon ready to destroy you if you made a mistake 
about His nature. While our lives remain as depraved as they are 
now, the Turks will see in us only so many rapacious and licen- 
tious vermin. How are we to make the Turks believe in Christ 
till we show that we believe in Him ourselves?” 

Not the most ingenious hairsplitting about matters no man 
understands, not the most punctual performance of traditional 
austerities and ceremonies, will pass with Erasmus for true 
religion: he asks nothing and admits nothing but simple faith 
and holy living. ‘Who hath required these things at your 
hands?” asks the great Judge of the monks in the ‘ Praise of Folly.’ 
“In vain will they make their idle pleas, one that he has lived 
only on fish, another that he has never changed his sacred hood ; 
this one that he has lost his voice by continual singing of holy 
anthems, and that that he has forgotten how to speak in his strict 
obedience to the vow of silence. Our Saviour will interrupt their 
excuses and say: ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, I know you not: I left you but one precept, of loving 
one another, and that I do not hear anyone plead he has faithfully 
discharged. I told you plainly in my Gospel that my Father's 
Kingdom was prepared not for such as should lay claim to it by 
austerities, prayers and fastings, but for those only who were true 
of heart.’ ” 

No doubt language of this sort may be smiled at as enthusiasm 
by those who realise that in all religions men have always sub- 
stituted forms and ceremonies‘ for the spiritual life. To go 
through a round of formalities is so easy: to be born again is so 
hard. And when the formalities have been performed, a man 
feels he has bought his freedom: he has paid his price, and, for 
the rest, he will live as he pleases, as Erasmus says the monks 
did. The severest austerities occupy after all only a small part 
of life, and are easy indeed compared to the spirit of St. Paul’s 
“new man” which claims its right'to intervene everywhere, and 
sets its new seal upon the commonest actions of daily life. But 
if the hope of Erasmus was an enthusiasm, it was one of those 
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that move the world. Ideals can never be translated literally 
into action, but they brighten and ennoble the turn which action 
takes. 

The best of the men, both within and without the Church, who 
were actually doing the work that had to be done, were doing it, 
in part at least, in the spirit of Erasmus. There were Reformers 
who like Zwingli never slept without first reading some pages of 
Erasmus: there were bishops who would not start on a journey 
without one or other of his books. It was as much owing to him 
that sincere efforts were everywhere made on the old lines as well 
as on the new, to realise something more of the Christian life 
which the Gospels portray, as it was in spite of him that all were 
eventually lost in the rising tide of theological passion and fruit- 
less controversy. No one who had an ear for such things could 
fail to be moved by the eloquent preface to his New Testament, 
which shows us the spirit in which he worked. “I wish that the 
weakest woman should read the Gospels, should read the Epistles 
of Paul. I long that the husbandman should sing portions of 
them to himself as he follows the plough, that the weaver should 
hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller should 
beguile with their stories the tediousness of his journey.” 

The world has its periods of eager expectation, like the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth and the end of the eighteenth centuries, 
when men are looking for new heavens and a new earth; and at 
such times the voices that seem to herald the opening era— 
Rousseau it may be, or Mirabeau, or Erasmus—are listened to with 
a breathless attention, of which cooler generations can form no 
picture. We cannot measure the influence of the books of 
Erasmus; vast we know it was, and can only wish it had been 
greater still. For he was almost alone in his day in recognising 
that there are numerous doctrines of the Church about which 
neither definition nor proof is possible, and that about these 
things no two thinking men have precisely the same opinions. 
The only chance of peace, he saw, was to leave such points alone, 
and devote books and sermons to more fruitful topics; not unity 
of dogma, but unity of the spirit was in his eyes the only unity 
possible. 

One might call him a Christian Agnostic, if a name of that sort 
did not seem to suggest a sect or a schism which would have been 
utterly distasteful to him. To form divisions on such points is 
precisely what he condemned; his policy was that all should 
remain loyal to the one Church, united in a common faith in 
Christ, agreeing to differ about the rest. But, all thought of 
schism apart, the two words Christian and Agnostic exactly 
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describe his position. He was a Christian, for no one ever had 
a more genuine faith in Christ; but he was also an Agnostic, for 
many of the mysteries which, owing very often to the pressure 
of heretics forcing definition, had been made part of the faith, 
were to him things in their very nature incapable of being 
known. The reality of both these sides {of him cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. There are few men whose religion 
is more evidently sincere, more actually a force in daily life, 
than his; but he had none of the hardness and narrowness 
which so often go with piety; “his nature,” as Mark Pattison 
said, “was one to which partisanship was an impossibility.” 
Not only does he “venerate and adore Christian piety, in 
whatever garb it may appear, whatever frock it may put on, 
black or white, linen or woollen, provided only it be genuine” ; 
he goes a great deal further. His toleration does not stop at 
those whom the world calls Christians. Far in advance of his 
age, he is not only the most broad-minded of men in his judg- 
ment of all who can be brought, in one way or another, within 
the pale of Christianity ; wide as is that pale, his tolerance, his 
sympathy, one may almost say his creed, travel far beyond it. 

He is a humanist, and wherever he finds a genuine utterance 
of the human soul, his hand is at once stretched out to welcome 
it, not in any spirit of patronage, but in that of reverence and 
love. We find him using language which makes men of our 
own time think of the great teacher whom we lost last year. 
“Perhaps the Spirit of Christ,” he says in one of the Colloquies 
—and the voice seems almost to come from the pulpit of Balliol 
Chapel—“ is more widely diffused than we are accustomed to 
suppose ; and there are more saints than we have in our catalogue. 
For myself, I confess I never read ‘ Cicero on Old Age or Friend- 
ship,’ without pausing now and then to kiss the book, and pay 
homage to that holy soul whom God’s Spirit has so manifestly 
possessed.” And a little farther on he quotes the words used by 
Socrates in the Crito, just before he drank the poison: “ Whether 
I shall be approved or not in the sight of God, I cannot tell; but 
of this I am certain that I have most affectionately endeavoured 
to please Him ; and I have a good hope that He will accept of my 
endeavours ;” and he tells us that when he reads such things he 
can scarcely restrain himself from crying out: “ Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis.” 

And the man who used language of this sort was no mere 
pietest, it must be remembered. Rather he is admitted by so 
uncompromising a Rationalist as Mark Pattison, to have been 
“the first and most complete exemplar of the principle that 
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reason is the one and only guide to life.” He cared intensely for 
religion, but it must be a religion such as reason could approve. 
His spirit is really the embodiment of our own collegiate prayer 
which asks that “true religion and sound learning may for ever 
flourish.” 

Naturally, such a man, dying at such a moment, must have 
almost despaired of the future of the world. His death took 
place at Basle, in July 1536. It was just twenty years since he 
had issued his New Testament. Then it was possible in a book 
brought out with the approval of the Pope, and dedicated to him, 
to express doubts as to whether marriage was a sacrament, to 
make very free criticisms on auricular confession, to attack the 
celibacy of the clergy, to omit the famous text about the Three 
Witnesses, and boldly declare of the equally famous one about 
the Rock of Peter, that it had no exclusive reference to the See 
of Rome. Then he could fearlessly contrast St. Peter’s way 
of winning victories for the Church with that of Julius IL, 
and St. Peter's lodging in the house of the tanner with the 
palaces that were barely sufficient for his vicar. In 1516, when 
he saw copies of his book selling by thousands (“100,000 in 
France alone,” says Mr. Froude, but surely this is a mistake), 
he might still hope that reason might reform the world. The 
Church was smiling on free inquiry, and patronising the new 
learning. Men in high places were really anxious for reform. 
But then next year came Luther and his theses, and year by 
year the storm grew louder, revolution breaking out on the one 
side, reaction organising itself on the other, till the voice of 
moderation was lost in the tumult, and the probable issue of all 
must have seemed to Erasmus, not the practical reform he had 
hoped for, not a simultaneous advance of reason and religion, but 
a new war of theological barbarians, in which neither side under- 
stood so much as its own assertions. 

This is how things must have struck him as he left the scene. 
We may be sure he was not sorry to go. Tortured by gout and 
stone, abused more violently than ever by the monks, with the 
Lutherans calling him a coward, and the bishops worrying him 
to wfité on their behalf, he could not but be glad to be delivered 
from it all. Basle had become a Protestant town, so that he had 
no priest or confessor to attend him in his illness, and enjoyed 
none of the final consolations of the Church. The monks had long 
before prophesied in their Ciceronian Latin that he would die sine 
luc, sine crux, sine Deus: and the situation in Basle, or it may be 
his own private wishes, brought about the fulfilment of two clauses 
of ‘the graceful and charitable prediction. But the last, at any 
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rate, was not accomplished, for he died crying, “ O Jesus, have 
mercy ; Lord, make an end!” and no one who has even a little of 
his spirit will doubt that that prayer was heard. 

Surely he, if ever any man, had earned his rest; and he, more 
than most men, could thankfully accept it. Any man who has 
done honest work may justly feel that it is not for him to disquiet 
himself about results; weary limbs, or weary brains, that have 
manfully done their best in great things or in small, may honour- 
ably as well as gladly accept their discharge. But to Erasmus 
was granted the fuller and rarer satisfaction of knowing that it 
was well not merely with him, but also with his work. That was 
done, and could not now be undone; the New Testament and the 
Fathers had not been given to the world in vain ; and however grave 
the outlook may have seemed to him as he lay on his death-bed, 
nothing could rob him of the most precious of consolations, the 
conviction that he had been not merely an honest but a victorious 
worker. He more than any man had made the light to shine; 
and he could die happy in the certainty that whatever other mis- 
fortunes might come upon Christianity, that light could never 
thenceforth be entirely put out: whatever other evil spirits might 
in the future once more raise their heads, the deadliest of all, the 
old spirit of darkness and ignorance, had been dealt a blow from 
which it would never recover while the world lasted. 


J. C. Batey. 

















“Co You 3 Sing.” 


(VILLANELLE.) 
(To A- D , with apologies, from an admirer.) 


Port, we have loved you well, 
And your dainty chansonnette, 
Triolet or villanelle, 


Tinkling like a silver bell,— 
All in Gallic measure set : 
Poet, we have loved you well: 


For you cast a little spell 
With each delicate “ vignette,” 
Triolet or villanelle, 





Ballade, rondeau, or rondel, 
“‘Beau Brocade,” “Good-night, Babette,”— 
Poet, we have loved you well, 


Loved upon them all to dwell, 
Dwell in love, and not forget 
Triolet or villanelle. 





Prithee, hast not more to tell, 

Villanelle or triolet,— 
(Poet, we have loved you well) 
Triolet or villanelle ? 


Crecr, Haruey. 








Che Girl who Believed in the Saints. 


Marre VERINe was a good girl, but she was not beautiful nor 
clever. She lived with her mother in one flat of an ordinary- 
looking house in a small Swiss town. Had they been poorer or 
richer there might have been something picturesque about their 
way of life, but, as it was, there was nothing. Their pleasures 
were few and simple; yet they were happier than most people 
are—but this they did not know. 

“It is a pity we are not richer and have not more friends,” 
Madame Verine would remark, “for then we could perhaps get 
Marie a husband ; as it is, there is no chance.” 

Madame Verine usually made this remark to the Russian lady 
who lived upstairs. The Russian lady had a name that could not 
be pronounced; she spoke many languages, and took an interest 
in everything. She would reply— 

“No husband! It is small loss. I have seen much of the 
world.” 

Marie had seen little of the world, and she did not believe the 
Russian lady. She never said anything about it, except at her 
prayers, and then she used to ask the saints to pray for her that 
she might have a husband. 

Now, in a village about half a day’s journey from the town 
where Marie dwelt, there lived a young girl whose name was 
Céleste. Her mother had named her thus because her eyes were 
blue as the sky above, and her face was round as the round 
moon, and her hair and eyelashes were like sunbeams, or like 
moonlight when it shines in yellow halo through the curly edges 
of summer clouds. The good people of this village were a hard- 
working, hard-headed set of men and women. While Céleste’s 
father lived they had waxed proud about her beauty, for un- 
doubtedly she was a credit to the place; but when her parents 
died, and left her needy, they said she must go to the town and 
earn her living. 

Céleste laughed in her sleeve when they told her this, because 
young Fernand, the son of the innkeeper, had been wooing and 
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winning her heart, in a quiet way, for many a day; and now she 
believed in him, and felt sure that he would speak his love aloud 
and take her home to his parents. To be sure, it was unknown 
in that country for a man who had money to marry a girl who 
had none; but Fernand was strong to work and to plan; Céleste 
knew that he could do what he liked. 

It was the time when the April sun smiles upon the meadow 
grass till it is very green and long enough to wave in the wind, 
und all amongst it the blue scilla flowers are like dewdrops 
reflecting the blue that hangs above the gnarled arms of the still 
leafless walnut trees. The cottage where Céleste lived was out 
from the village, among the meadows, and to the most hidden side 
of it young Fernand came on the eve of the day on which she 
must leave it for ever. Very far off the snow mountains had 
taken on their second flush of evening red before he came, and 
Céleste had grown weary waiting. 

“Good-bye,” said Fernand. He was always a somewhat stiff 
and formal young man, and to-night he was ill at ease. 

“ But,” cried Céleste—and here she wept—‘ you have made me 
love you. I love no one in the world but you.” 

“You are foolish,” said he. “It is, of course, a pity that we 
must part, but it cannot be helped. You have no dowry, not 
even a small one. It would be unthrifty for the son of an 
innkeeper to marry a girl without a sou. My parents would not 
allow me to act so madly!” and his manner added—* nor would 
I be so foolish myself.” 

Next day Céleste went up to the town, and went into the 
market-place to be hired as a servant. 

This was the day of the Spring hiring. Many servants were 
wanting work, and they stood in the market-place. All around 
were the old houses of the square; there was the church and the 
pastor’s house, and the house and office of the notary, and many 
other houses standing very close together, with high-peaked roofs 
and gable windows. The sun shone down, lighting the roofs, 
throwing eaves and niches into strong shadow, gleaming upon 
yellow bowls and dishes, upon gay calicoes, upon cheese and 
sausages, on all bright things displayed on the open market-stalls, 
and upon the faces of the maid-servants who stood to be hired. 
Many ladies of the town went about seeking servants: among 
them was Madame Verine, and the Russian lady and Marie were 
with her. When they came in front of Céleste they all stopped. 

“Ah, what eyes!” said the Russian lady—‘ what simple, 
innocent, trustful eyes! In these days how rare!” 

“She is like a flower,” said Marie, 
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Now, they quickly found out that Céleste knew very little 
about the work she would have to do; it was because of this she 
had not yet found a mistress. 

“T myself would delight to teach her,” cried the Russian lady. 

“ And I,” cried Marie. So Madame Verine took her home. 

They taught Céleste many things. Marie taught her to cook 
and to sew; the Russian lady taught her to write and to cypher, 
and was surprised at the progress she made, especially in writing. 
Céleste was the more interesting to them because there was just 
a shade of sadness in her eye. One day she told Marie why she 
was sad: it was the story of Fernand, how he had used her ill. 

“What a shame!” cried Marie, when the brief facts were 
repeated. 

“Tt is the way of the country,” said the Russian lady. “These 
Swiss peasants, who have so fair a reputation for sobriety, are 
mercenary above all: they have no heart.” 

Céleste lived with Madame Verine for one year. At the end of 
that time Madame Verine arose one morning to find the breakfast 
was not cooked, nor the fire lit. In the midst of disorder stood 
Céleste, with flushed cheeks and startled eyes, and a letter in 
her hand. 

“ Ah, madame,” she faltered, “ what surprise! The letter, it is 
from monsieur the notary, who lives in the market-place, and to 
me, madame—to me !” 

When Madame Verine took the letter she found told therein 
that an aunt of Céleste’s, who had lived far off in the Jura, was 
dead and had left to Céleste a little fortune of five thousand franes, 
which was to be paid to her when she was twenty-one, or on her 
marriage day. 

“Ah,” cried Céleste, weeping, “can it be true? Can it be 
true ?? 

“ Of course, since monsieur the notary says so.” 

“Ah, madame; let me run and see monsieur the notary. 
Let me just ask him, and hear from his lips that it is true!” 

So she ran out into the town, with her apron over her head, 
and Marie made the breakfast. 

The Russian lady came down to talk it over. ‘The pretty 
child is distraught, and at so smail a piece of good fortune!” 
said she. 

But when Céleste came in she was more composed. “It is 
true,” she said, with gentle joy, and she stood before them breath- 
less and blushing. 


“Tt will be three years before you are twenty-one,” said Madame 
Verine ; “ you will remain with me,” 
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“If you please, madame, no,” said Céleste, modestly casting 
down her eyes; “I must go to my native village.” 

“How!” they cried. “To whom will you go?” 

Céleste blushed the more deeply, and twisted her apron. “I 
have good clothes; I have saved my year’s wages. I will put up 
at the inn. The wife of the innkeeper will be a mother to me 
now I can pay for my lodging.” 

At which Madame Verine looked-at the Russian lady, and that 
lady looked at her, and said behind her hand, “ Such a baby, and 
so clever! It is the mere instinct of wisdom ; it cannot be called 
forethought.” 

It is to be observed that, all the world over, however carefully 
a mistress may guard her maid-servant, no great responsibility is 
felt when the engagement is broken. Madame Verine shrugged 
her shoulders and got another servant. Céleste went down to her 
village. 

After that, when Marie walked in the market-place, she used to 
like to look at the notary’s house, and at him, if she could espy him 
in the street. The house was a fine one, and the notary, in spite of 
iron-gray hair and a keen eye, good-looking ; but that was not why 
Marie was interested ; it was because he and his office seemed 
connected with the romance of life—with Céleste’s good fortune. 

When summer days grew long, Madame Verine, her friend and 
daughter, took a day’s holiday, and out of good nature they went 
to see Céleste. 

“Céleste lives like a grand lady now,” cried the innkeeper’s 
wife, on being questioned. ‘She will have me take her coffee to 
her in bed each morning.” 

“The wages she has saved will not hold out long,” said the 
visitors. 

“ When that is finished she gives us her note of hand for the 
money she will get when she is married. She has shown us the 
notary’s letter. It is certainly a tidy sum she will have, and our 
son has some thoughts of marrying.” 

They saw Céleste, who was radiant; they saw young Fernand, 
who was paying his court to her. They returned home 
satisfied. 

It was not long after that when one morning Céleste came into 
Madame Verine’s house; she was weeping on account of the loss 
of some of her money. She had come up to town, she said, to 
buy her wedding clothes, for which the notary had been so good 
as to advance her a hundred francs, but her pocket had been 
picked in the train. The money was gone—quite gone—alas ! 

So tearful was she that they lent her some money—not much, 
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put a little. Then she dried her eyes, and said she would also 
get some things on credit, promising to pay in a month, for it was 
then she was to be married. At the end of the day she came back 
gaily to show her treasures. 

“When the rejoicings of your wedding are over,” said Madame 
Verine, “and your husband brings you to town to claim the 
money, you may stay here in the upper room of this house—it is 
an invitation.” 

In a month came the wedding pair, joyful and blooming. The 
Russian lady made them a supper. They lodged in an attic room 
that Madame Verine rented. In the morning they went out, 
dressed in their best, to see the notary. 

An hour later Madame Verine sat in her little salon. The floor 
was of polished wood ; it shone in the morning light ; so did all the 
polished curves of the chairs and cabinets. Marie was practising 
exercises on the piano. 

They heard a heavy step on the stair. The bridegroom came 
into the room, agitated, unable to ask permission to enter. He 
strode across the floor and sat down weakly before the ladies. 

They thought he had been drinking wine, but this was not so, 
although his eye was bloodshot and his voice unsteady. 

“Can you believe it!” he cried, “the notary never wrote the 
letter; there was no aunt; there is no money!” 

“Tt is incredible,” said Madame Verine, and then there was a 
pause of great astonishment. 

“It is impossible!” cried the Russian lady, who had 
come in. 

“Tt is true,” said the bridegroom hoarsely ; and he wept. 

And now Céleste herself came into the house. She came within 
the room, and looked at the ladies, who stood with hands up- 
raised, and at her weeping husband. If you have ever enticed a 
rosy-faced child to bathe in the sea, and seen it stand half breathless, 
half terrified, yet trying hard to be brave, you know just the 
expression that was on the face of the child-like deceiver. With 
baby-like courage she smiled upon them all. 

Now the next person who entered the room was the notary 
himself. He was a gentleman of manners; he bowed with great 
gallantry to the ladies, not excepting Céleste. 

“She is a child, and has had no chance to learn the arts of 
cunning,” cried the Russian lady, who had thought that she knew 
the world. 


The notary bowed to her in particular. ‘“ Madame, the true 
artist is born, not made.” 


Then he looked at Céleste again. There were two kinds of 
VOL. CIV. Q 
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admiration in his glance—one for her face, the other for her 
cleverness. He looked at the weeping husband with no admira- 
tion at all, but the purpose in his mind was steady as his clear 
gray eye, unmoved by emotion. 

“T have taken the trouble to walk so far,” said he, “ to tell this 
young man what, perhaps, I ought to have mentioned when he 
was at my office. Happily, the evil can be remedied. It is the 
law of our land that if the fortune has been misrepresented, a 
divorce can be obtained.” 

Céleste’s courage vanished with her triumph. She covered her 
face. The husband had turned round; he was looking eagerly 
at the notary and at his cowering bride. 

“ Ah, Heaven!” cried the two matrons, “ must it be?” 

“‘T have walked so far to advise,” said the notary. 

All this time Marie was sitting upon the piano-stool; she had 
turned it halfway round so that she could look at the people. 
She was not pretty, but, as the morning light struck full upon 
her face, she had the comeliness that youth and health always must 
have; and more than that, there was the light of a beautiful soul 
shining through her eyes, for Marie was gentle and submissive, 
but her mind and spirit were also strong; the individual 
character that had grown in silence now began to assert itself 
with all the beauty of a new thing in the world. Marie had 
never acted for herself before. 

She began to speak to the notary simply, eagerly, as one who 
could no longer keep silence. 

“It would be wrong to separate them, monsieur.” 

Madame Verine chid Marie; the notary, no doubt just because 
he was a man and polite, answered her. 

“This brave young fellow does not deserve to be thus fooled. 
I shall be glad to lend him my aid to extricate himself.” 

“He does deserve it,” cried Marie. ‘“ Long ago he pretended 
to have love for her, just for the pleasure of it, when he had not 
—that is worse than pretending to have money! And in any 
case, it is a wicked law, monsieur, that would grant a divorce 
when they are married, and—look now—left to himself he will 
forgive her, but he is catching at what you say. You have come 
here to tempt him! You dare not go on, monsieur! ” 

“Dare not, mademoiselle?” said the notary, with a superior 
air. 

“No, monsieur. Think of what the good God and the holy 
saints would say! This poor girl has brought much punishment 
on herself, but—ah, monsieur, think of the verdict of Heaven!” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the notary haughtily, “I was proposing 
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nothing but justice; but it is no affair of mine.” And with that 
he went out brusquely—very brusquely for a gentleman of such 
polite manners. 

“T am astonished at you, Marie,” said Madame Verine. This 
was true, but it was meant as a reproach. 

“She is beside herself with compassion,” said the Russian lady, 
“but that is just what men of the world despise most.” 

Then Marie went to her room weeping, and the two ladies 
talked to Céleste till her soft face had hard lines about the mouth 
and her eyes were defiant. Young Fernand slipped out and went 
again to the market-place. 

“‘T come to ask your aid, monsieur the notary.” 

“I do not advise you.” 

“But, monsieur, to whom else can I apply ?” 

“Tam too busy,” said the notary. 

Fernand and Céleste walked back to their village, hand in hand, 
both downcast, both peevish, but still together. 

Now the notary was not what might be called a bad man 
himself, but he believed that the world was very bad. He had 
seen much to confirm this belief, and had not looked in the right 
place to find any facts that would contradict it. This belief had 
made him hard and sometimes even dishonest in his dealings with 
men; for what is the use of being good in a world that can neither 
comprehend goodness nor admire it? On the whole, the notary 
was much better satisfied with himself than with human nature 
around him, although, if he had only known it, he himself had 
grown to be the reflex—the image as in a mirror—of what he 
thought other men were; it is always so. There was just this 
much truth in him at the bottom of his scorn and grumbling— 
he flattered himself that if he could see undoubted virtue he 
could admire it; and there was in him that possibility of grace. 

After he left Madame Verine’s door he thought with irrita- 
tion of the girl who had rebuked him. Then he began to 
remember that she was only a woman and very young, and she 
had appealed to his heart—ah, yes, he had a heart. After all, he 
was not sure but that her appeal was charming. Then he thought 
of her with admiration. This was not the result of Marie’s words 
—words in themselves are nothing; it is the personality of the 
speaker that makes them live or die, and personality is strongest 
when nourished long in virtue and silence and prayer. When it 
came to pass that the notary actually did the thing Mano told 
om to do, he began to think of her even with tenderness in his 

eart. 

Now a very strange thing happened. In about a week the 

Q 2 
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notary called on Madame Verine a second time; he greeted her 
with all ceremony, and then he sat down on a little stiff chair and 
explained his business in his own brief, dry way. 

Marie was not there. The little sa/on, all polished and shining, 
gave faint lights and shadows in answer to every movement of its 
inmates. Madame Verine, in a voluminous silk gown, sat all 
attention, looking at the notary ; she thought he was a very fine 
man, quite a great personage, and undoubtedly handsome. 

“ Madame,” began he, “I am, as you know, at middle age, yet a 
bachelor, and the reason, to be plain with you, is that I have not 
believed in women. Pardon me, I would not be rude, but I ama 
business man. I have no delusions left, yet it;has occurred to me 
that a young woman who would make the lives of the saints her 
rule of life—I do not believe in such things myself, but—in short, 
madame, I ask for your daughter in marriage.” 

He said it as if he was doing quite a kind thing, as, indeed, he 
thought he was. Madame Verine thought so too, and with 
great astonishment, and even some apologies, gave away her 
daughter with grateful smiles. 

Marie was married to the notary, and he made her very happy. 
At first she was happy because he had good manners and she had 
such a loving heart that she loved him. After a few years he 
found out that she was too good for him, and then he became a 
better man. 


L. Dovaat. 





Magic Verses. 


Sm Watter Scorr tells us in the introduction to his romance 
‘Kenilworth,’ that its earliest inception was inaugurated by 
Mickle’s ballad ‘Cumnor Hall,’ especially the first verse, which, 
he says, filled his youthful ear with a species of enchantment so 
controlling that the lapse of time failed wholly to obliterate it. 
His friend Irving narrates that, wandering together in the 
meadows on moonlit nights, Scott was never weary of repeating 
this verse over and over. I remember a similar haunting effect 
it had over my own mind as a schoolboy before I had read the 
powerful romance to which it gave rise, 


“The dews of summer night did fall; 
The moon, sweet regentjof the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.” 


The words are simple and few to’make so strong an impression, 
yet undoubtedly there is something in them to which the word 
“magic” might not unfitly be applied; for it is in vain to ask 
wherein consists their subtle potency of appeal. The poetry has, 
apparently, nothing in it corresponding with its effect. Yet so 
vivid is the presentment that we see the still moonlight around 
us, “ washing the dusk with silver,” as Blake gracefully puts it. 
We see the misty shadows, the gnarled trunks, the umbrageous 
foliage, the uprising walls, the glimmering windows, and realise 
around us the silence and repose of a summer’s night. Nor are 
these lines unique in the speciality here claimed for them. They 
belong to a class perhaps represented sparsely in the poetry of 
every country. Certainly that of our own is not deficient in such 
instances, and it is here purposed to place before the reader some 
examples which, there is very little doubt, will find an answering 
echo in his mind, and will prove confirmatory of the characteristic 
about to be illustrated. 

This quality, which we have called magical, it would be 
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impossible to define or to analyse. It is something which seems 
to underlie words, and is not included in the terms of rhetoric or 
composition. It is as of soul speaking to soul in a language 
which supersedes the organs of sense, delivering its message 
directly, as it were, by impact rather than by vehicular 
means. It makes its appeal to a faculty within us not easily 
classified or denominated. It may be congenital memory, 
it may be the universal bond of sympathy and relationship, 
or it may be some other occult faculty belonging to the soul, 
only awakened sometimes in dreams and trances, and hidden in 
potential inactivity from the light of every day. 

This mysterious charm existing in certain verses may have 
given rise to the legend of the power of the angel Raphael in 
song, whose heart-strings are said to be formed of lute-cords, 
from which all sweet sounds issue, instanced (where one would 
hardly expect to find it) in the‘ Horw Lyrice’ of Dr. Isaac Watts 
(1799) :— 


“Thus thy own Raphael sings 
But knows no rule but native fire: 
All heaven sits silent while to his sovereign strings 
He talks unutterable things; 
With graces infinite his untaught fingers rove 
Across the golden lyre: 
From every note devotion springs: 
Rapture and harmony and love 
O’erspread the listening quire.” 


It will be easier to illustrate than to define or describe this 
peculiar feature of the soul’s life and powers, and this we shall 
proceed to do. 

In the writings of Wordsworth may be found distinctive 
examples of this reopening of the soul’s arcana. His ‘Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality’ is resonant with those vague 
reminiscences of antique experiences which visit us from the 
far land of a shadowy ante-life, and hardly die on the rocky 
walls of material being and its harsher limitations. 

Tennyson has tried to enunciate these vague internal whisper- 
ings in his poem ‘ The Two Voices’ :— 


“Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams. 


Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.” 
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“The thoughts that often lie too deep for tears” will not be 
always or altogether suppressed, but still waken within us 
suggestions of the heavenly birth and hints of the newer day 
to dawn upon us in the region to which we are admitted by the 
“Dark Shadow with the Keys.” A notable instance of this old- 
world flavour, this allusion to some lingering traces of a hazy 
past, is furnished in Wordsworth’s poem entitled ‘The Solitary 
Reaper ’ :— 


“Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


What is there in these words that carries the mind backwards 
to the chivalrous age of a dim antiquity? What are these 
“old unhappy, far-off things,” and what is their significance? 
Are they the vestiges of a dawning childhood, or are they rooted 
still further in “the dark backward and abysm of time,” 
fragmentary recollections of a former state of being, the blunted 
outlines and decaying proportions of an outworn existence from 
the broken remains of which is built up the more elevated and 
actively advancing life of to-day ? 

In the poems of the late Laureate the power of disclosing these 
“shadowy thoroughfares of thought” (to use his own phrase) is 
found in liberal measure—this appeal to feelings and emotions 
existing potentially within us at the very fount and source of 
tears and laughter, only waiting to be awakened by the voice of 
the charmer. They seem to address themselves to some misty 
remembrance of olden days, in the period that lies behind youth, 
behind childhood, behind all well-remembered things—to a time 
when life was all impression and utterances were few and vague, 
their record lost in the dawn of thought and early being. When 
was it, in what remote region of the shadowy past, that we sat 
with “Mariana in the Moated Grange,” and felt the silence 
slumbering around us in the long afternoon—silence made audible, 
as it were, by the buzzing fly, the squeaking mouse, the chirping 
sparrow, the ticking clock, and perhaps the faint sighing of the 
wind in the solitary poplar—all the mere echoes of silence, 
sounds without significance, that mark no epoch, messengers of 
no moment, bringing nothing and taking nothing away with 
them. Doubtless there is somewhere in the desolate house a 
single attendant. She is old and deaf, monosyllabic, unsym- 
pathetic, mechanical in all her ministrations, passing noiselessly 
from room to room; but we see nobody save the solitary and 
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forlorn maiden, her work and books laid aside, as she sits with 
her hands on her lap gazing listlessly before her. Outside are 
the tumble-down outhouses, the neglected garden with its rotting 
palings and mossy, mouldering fragments of broken wall, and 
beyond, the “long dun wolds” stretching far away, with here 
and there streaks of stagnant water reflecting a melancholy 
gleam from the wan sky. ‘Then, at the midnight hour, we 
survey the “glooming flats” as the waning moon looks coldly 
down, and moaning winds sob and sigh as if in long and hopeless 
pain. 

Let us leave the dismal picture for another. It is that of one 
who has lived and suffered. He stands by the seashore and 
watches the billows roll on the stony strand; he remembers the 
past, the last sad parting with one he will see no more in this 
world, and the thought of this parting comes back to him in all 
its vivid reality; he hears the fisher-boy shouting on the shore, 
and sees the gambols of the fisher-maiden ; he watches the ships 
furling their sails as they glide into the “harbour under the 
hill,” then the bitter hour, whose farewell still sounds in his ears, 
rises before him, and he mutters in measured tones and monotonous 
voice— 


“ Break, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me.” 


Was it you or was it I, reader, who sang this song in quiet and 
deliberate undertones on a summer’s evening as we listened to 
“the melancholy wash of endless waves” in the barely remembered 
days of a shadowy long ago? 

Almost all these “magic verses” have a pensive ring with 
them. They affect the evening hour and still influences. As an 
embodiment of that sweet music which breathes about the dying 
day, we may turn to Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening.’ The sun has just 
set, but his rays embroider the overhanging cloud-curtain with a 
tissue of aerial gold. As the light grows fainter the spectral bat 
begins to flutter fitfully to and fro, the “shard-borne beetle” 
hums in surly flight; the air is peopled with shadowy beings, 
undiscerned by sense, but felt by inward perception. We wander 
on the desolate heath, whose hollows sink into profound shadow, 
tarrying by the nodding ruin, or we survey from the shelter of 
a hillside cottage the varying sky pour its shadow-streaks 
of rain. 

Ere we leave the enchanted ground of this graceful disciple of 
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the Muse, let us pause for a moment by the side of the “ Fair 
Fidele’s grassy tomb,” with the village hinds and gentle maids as 


they lay their tributary garlands on the grave of this type of pure 
and faithful affection :— 


“ Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourned till Pity’s self be dead.” 


It is amongst such presentations as these that the imagination 
broods, bound by the glamour and spell of the poet’s power until 
the images of its fancy become the children of our own mind and 
remain with us as a part of our personality. The delicate touch 
of the minstrel, like the wand of the enchanter Prospero, liberates 
the imprisoned spirits within us, whenceforward they enter upon 
our service as assistants ministering to the wants and needs of the 
soul’s life. The pregnant music of the poet’s utterance floats in 
the chambers of the mind like the fumes of an odorous incense, 
curling itself hither and thither in airy wreathes until it is dissi- 
pated in the spiritual essence, lost, indeed, to form, but consoli- 
dated and vitalised in a subtly bestowed life-power. 

The poetry of Keats is suffused with the haunting undertone 
we are endeavouring to elucidate, as of songs crooned over us in 
infancy when time was young and earth was new and the first 


Paradise lay spread out before us—the “ untrodden region of the 
mind ”— 


“Where branchéd thoughts, new-grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 
* * * . * * 


And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep.” 


In this bewitching territory we may listen with the poet to the 
song of the nightingale, folded in mysterious gloom, as it thrills 
and throbs through the woodland, till we are borne upon the 
wings of its rich and impetuous melody, beyond the dissolving 
dreams of an undisturbed repose to fanciful realms of sight and 
sound, seated by 


“Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn.” 


Hence we may accompany the garlanded heifer and the sacri- 
ficial procession of antique story on their hilarious march, catching 
glimpses of the little mountain town with “ peaceful citadel” 
between the fluttering foliage, its uplifted white walls shimmering 
against the blue of an unclouded midsummer sky. Then, when 
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autumn comes, we may watch with the musing poet the dripping 
of the vats, and sit in the morning amongst the stooks, the mist 
still lingering in the dewy hollows and the pearl-strung cobwebs 
glistening in the mellow sunshine; or, changing the scene to 
winter, old echoes will be awakened within us as we read— 


“St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold.” 


Surely no voice of poet is sweeter than this, or bears with it a 
breath more redolent of the childhood of man, when he sang as 
the birds sing, out of the fulness of his heart in the spontaneous 
superabundance of his outwelling nature. 

Shelley, also, often touches the magic string whose vibrations 
tingle in the soul with enthralling reverberations. In his song, 
beginning “I arise from dreams of thee,” we have compressed 
into a few lines all that we could imagine of the voluptuous rich- 
ness of an Oriental or tropical night, the muffled feeling of thick 
leaves hanging in dewy folds; the glimmering water sleeping 
under the drooping foliage; the dreamy whispers of the darker 
hours, born of Silence and Solitude, faintly heard like a spirit’s 
breathing ; the song of the nightingale with its prelusive “ chu, 
chu.” and gurgling trill, aromatic odours filling the drowsy 
atmosphere, the dimly-seen stars sparkling between the branches, 
the lover’s song, the half-hidden casement, the palpitating bosom 
—who has not shared the magic of the hour in the “ sweet season 
of his youth”? Who has not dreamed his dream in fairyland, 
and who, alas! has not been rudely awakened from it by the 
freezing tempest and the colder baptism of the hyperboreal blasts 
of a jarring world ? 

In other of this poet’s works this ineffable glamour is thrown 
over us in the reading. Specially may be mentioned ‘ Alastor, or 
the Spirit of Solitude,’ in which the imagination floats beneath a 
twilight canopy “of meeting boughs and implicated leaves” in the 
company of the passion-impelled enthusiast, whilst one wondrous 
scene after another is unfolded in the unrestrained splendour of a 
poet’s dream. 

Coleridge often touches the chord of that inward sense of 
mystery and romance which holds us in its spell with inalienable 
power, as in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ with his long beard and 
glittering eye, and all the mysterious circumstances of that wild 
ballad. In the eerie story of ‘Chrystabel’ the same sentiment is 
felt; but perhaps we have it more distinctly rendered in the 
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vision of the “stately pleasure dome” and wondrous garden of 
Kubla Khan, gloomy horror culminating in— 


“that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover; 
A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover.” 


There is a charm, too, partaking of the magic in that little song 
in the tragedy Remorse, which I remember touched me in my 
youthful days by its pictorial suggestiveness :— 


“Hear, sweet Spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel! 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep, long-lingering knell. 


And at evening evermore. 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chanters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses chant for thee: 
Miserere Domine! 


Hark the cadence dies away 
On the yellow moonlit sea: 

The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domine!” 


In this peculiar form of suggestiveness Shakespeare is transcen- 
dent, as he is in every other respect. He concentrates in himself 
the experience of all times and peoples, often embodying in his 
verse those embryonic moods and feelings which would appear to 
lie in the hearts of men as the accumulated legacy of progressive 
ages. The world’s emotional history seems to have recorded 
itself on the tablets of his heart ready to well out in expression, 
as of an abundant spring, in every direction. These felicitous 
renderings of undeveloped moods are to be found scattered in his 
writings everywhere ; indeed, I am not quite sure that it is not 
the exercise of this power of reaching the personal and familiar 
in all of us which constitutes the chief element in his greatness— 
that touch of nature, that capability of finding out the soul’s 
secret, dwelling on it, and bringing us face to face with our 
nobler capacities and those higher instincts which enable us to 
raise ourselves above ourselves in a wider outlook and with more 
extended: sympathies. These indications of a fine genius are 
particularly plentiful in the dramas in which supernatural 
machinery is employed, as The Tempest and A Midsummer Night's 
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Dream. The songs scattered in the plays are often conspicuous 
in this characteristic. When did the delicious music of the 
“ dainty Ariel’s ” song first strike the ear, “‘ Where the bee sucks 
there suck I”? By what far seas, on what remote shore, have 
we heard aerial voices piping, “ Come unto these yellow sands!” 
and, “Full fathom five thy father lies,’ with their wandering 
echoes of barking dogs, crowing cocks, and scarce heard sound of 
distant bells? Who that has sojourned in old farmhouses in 
early days in the wintry season does not preserve the memory as 
of a precious dream: the icicle-fringed eaves, the fieldsman 
blowing his benumbed fingers, the buxom and somewhat untidy 
lass that “ keels the pot,” the rough and dirty country ways, the 
sharply blowing wind, the wearisome Sunday’s sermon and the 
coughing congregation, the cry of the melancholy owl at night, 
as the half-dreamer lies tucked up cosily in a feather bed under 
the thatched roof? To some of us these pictures would seem to 
be part and parcel of our being. Fixed indelibly in our hearts, 
we hardly know where we received them or how they got there. 
They might have belonged to some primitive era in the history 
of the race which oblivious time has forgotten to record in his 
course. But there they are, silent, sleeping, ready to start into 
life at the call of the necromancer. Nor are these suggestions of 
outlying being solely retrospective; they sometimes assume the 
significance of a forecast, as of the— 


“prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come,” 


leading us to the higher regions of anticipatory stages of existence 
and opening the highest possibilities of the soul and the divine 
life within us. . 

Amongst those magic verses which capture the imagination 
with a fine romantic charm must certainly be placed the two 
stanzas to Rose Aylmer by Walter Savage Landor :— 


“ Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 

Ab, what the form divine: 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


Subtle as the smell of primroses, delicate as the hues of the 
cherry blossom, tender as Spring’s first clothing of green, the 
sentiment of these lines diffuses itself in the soul and becomes 
embalmed amongst its supreme treasures. With a touch as 
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reverent, but not quite as easy and graceful, Robert Browning 
takes us into the death-chamber of his ‘ Beautiful Evelyn Hope,’ and 
sitting by her side, makes us feel the deep sanctity of a mourning 
sorrow combined with the soothing and gentle peace that comes 
of life’s last repose. 

Sir Walter Raleigh gives us a mental picture in his incompleted 
poem ‘Cynthia,’ which, to my mind, may go in the same plaintive 
category, as from the hand of a master-poet. It is that of a 
shepherd who has lost the spring of his life in the person of a 
beloved mistress, to whom all the good of life has passed away in 
one forlorn alas! The poet apostrophises him :— 


“Unfold thy flocks and leave them to the fields, 
To feed on hills or dales where likes them best, 
Of what the summer and the springtime yields, 
For Love and Time have given thee leave to rest.” 


In the same strain may be mentioned the poems of Henry 
Kirke White, which are almost all laid in the sombre tints of gloom 
and despondency. We hear the “ doleful wind ” sighing through 
his pages in lamenting tones, as through a forest of pines on a 
chill autumn evening; it is laden with the distant murmur of the 
dashing main, and we seem to recognise the faintly-heard cry of 
the perishing seaman in the dying fall of the wailing blast as it 


hurries pitilessly by. Or in the still night season we see the 
willow drooping over the lonely grave with dim shadows in the 
cold moonlight, the glow-worm shining amongst the grass with 
subdued radiance, like the last gleam of a fallen star, whilst 
ghostly shades flit hither and thither in weird dance. Or we 
watch with the pale student bending over his book at the midnight 
hour, or see him lift a pensive eye to the moon sailing slowly 
and tranquilly amongst thinly veiling clouds, his heart swelling 
with emotional fulness and the big tears starting to his eye. 
Amongst those verses which cast a solemn spell over the mind 
and seize it with a supernatural and eerie terror, may be cited 
the stanza in Tickell’s ballad, ‘Lucy and Colin,’ wherein the 
love-lorn maiden, surrounded by the portents of death, cries— 


“T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 


Spending a long Italian summer at the little town of Assisi on 
Apennine slopes—who that has ever visited it will forget its piled- 
up churches and that marvellous eye-sweep.of the valley of Foligno 
lying beneath it!—with a Spanish artist who had resided in 
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England (Ribera, the well-known genre painter), speaking of 
English poetry and comparing it with that of his own country, 
he said to me, “There are two verses in the English language 
which captivate me more than any others I know. They have an 
endearing sweetness in them which soothes the mind with a feeling 
of repose conveyed with a delicacy of touch to which I know no 
parallel.” He then repeated to me the opening lines of Goldsmith’s 
ballad ‘ Edwin and Angelina’ :— 


“Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 


For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow; 
Where wilds immeasurably spread, 

Seem lengthening as I go.” 


Indeed, the whole ballad conveys an ideal of tenderness and 
chivalrous loyalty, which in spite of innumerable incongruities 
and absurdities, fascinates the imagination in its fanciful realisa- 
tion. 

In an analogous spirit of ingenuous trust and sincerity, do we not 
also go back to the soul of gentleness and a fine courtesy in the 


following lines of an old ballad referring to the time when saluta- 
tions were not meaningless phrases of custom and convention ?— 


“Their greetings very soft, 
Good morrow, very kind; 
How sweet they sounded oft 
Before we were refined!” 


In the poems of the American Edgar Allan Poe we seem to 
have many retrospective glimpses opened within us of an obscure 
and semi-obliterated past. His poem ‘The Raven’ abounds with 
vague suggestions which recall those dreamy hints and hidden 
records as of a history written in cypher, of which we seem here 
and there to regain the fragmentary key. In what weird region 
of the soul was it that he saw the 


“Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 
Their still waters, still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily ?” 


Surely we have seen them too. It may be in a dream or in the 
soul’s long journeyings in the mortal sphere in order to get rid of 
its loneliness. Then there is that strange ‘ City in the Sea,’ deserted 
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and desolate, over which reigns King Death, the Spirit of Dissolu- 
tion. We have seen the evening light thrown up from the glassy 
surface of its sleeping waters in ghastly reflection, as of the 
gleaming of a dead man’s eye. ‘The mouldering masonry, the 
crumbling towers and shrines, the pallid walls and flashing spires 
on which the very grass and moss have long since shrivelled in 
decay, bending towards the all-engulfing waters in the unbroken 
silence of an extinct world, are not unfamiliar to us. But where 
and to what strange depth of our being shall we look for the 
counterpart of this City of Desolation, this outworn monument of 
a ruined and fallen existence, the symbol of life effete, of an 
exhausted vitality, the corpse and framework of an organism from 
which all life has departed ? 


Have we not lived with the poet also in his Haunted Palace ? 


“Banners, yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow. 
This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago.” 


Yes, we have lived in this palace in days of yore. We have looked 
through its luminous windows and seen its 


“Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law.” 


We have listened to the troop of Echoes singing the wit and 
wisdom of the regnant Soul. But alas for the poet, that evil 


things should have robbed the monarch of his high estate, which 
now 


“Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed! 


“ And travellers, now, within that valley 

Through the red litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
And laugh—but smile no more.” 


In the following verses given in Notes and Queries, May 3, 1856, 
there is the ring of a pathetic accent which reaches the heart in 
the same unexplained and inexplicable way. They have the 
power to strike a responsive chord within us, akin to that of the 
lute-string of Raphael—the echo from some forlorn recess of 
Helicon, haunt of the saddest of the Muses. 


T 
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“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Never a scornful word should pain ye: 
T’d smile as sweet as the angels do; 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Oh, to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few; 
Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 


I was not half worthy of you, Douglas, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of you: 


Now all men beside are to me like shadows; 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas; 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


In a broader and less distinctive manner this undefinable 
sentiment is met with in much popular poetry. It makes itself 
felt in such poems as Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’ and 
‘Tl Penseroso,’ and in many passages of the old dramatists, as, 
for example, in Marlowe's well-known lines— 


“Oh, thou art fairer than a summer’s night 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


Or Suckling’s— 


“ Her face is like the milky way i’ th’ sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 
Or as in Fletcher's fine verse in the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ in 
which we do not merely read of the dawn, but actually witness it. 


“See the day begins to break 
And the ligkt shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire, the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold.” 


Indications of the same sentiment are also found in many old 
songs and ballads. 

I must not stray too far from the native tongue, but I may 
venture to mention one or two instances of this transcendent 
quality in the Italian of Dante. To a native of Italy it would 
be superfluous to point out the entrancing effect conveyed in the 
caressing tones with which Francesca da Rimini addresses Dante 
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when he calls upon her and her consort to come and speak to him 
in the well-known passage of the ‘ Inferno’ :— 


O animal grazioso e benigno! 


“O being gracious and benign!” Translated, the difference is as 
great as that between the back and the front of a mirror, although 
the meaning may be the same. Then there are the immortal 
lines descriptive of the evening hour, which could only have been 
written by an Italian in Italy :-— 
“Era gia Vora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti e intenerisce il core 
Lo di ec’ han detto a’ dolci amici addio; 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paia il giorno pianger che si more.” 


The tenderness of the imagery and its emotional suggestive- 
ness are certainly unmatched in any other literature, nor do I 
know six lines of any language in which the utterance is so 
compressed, the diction so choice, the sentiment so touching, 
unless it be by the same writer in the divine Sonnet to his 
beloved Beatrice, beginning— 


“Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare 
La Donna mia,” etc., 


in which the very language has received apotheosis, and has 
become a medium of converse for angelic souls in a celestial 
atmosphere. 

But enough. The thoughtful reader will already have grasped 
the impression intended to be conveyed in this paper, of a 
supersensuous something in the cream of the best poetry, which, 
though impossible to analyse, hardly to designate, has the power of 
reaching those underlying emotions and sentiments concealed in 
the soul’s secret treasure-house, at present dormant and latent, 
but which may perhaps at some future period in the history of 
the race be unfolded and developed on the heights of a superior 
evolution, when that which is now merely hinted at and indicated 
will become the normal status and condition of the soul’s ordinary 
life and being. 
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Co Margaret. 


Tue greatest works of God or man ° 
Strike not the most the hasty eye; 

The noblest things we barely scan, 
And pass them almost heedless by ; 


While lesser things attract our gaze 
And please us so on sudden sight, 
We burst in rapturous cries of praise 

And know no words for our delight. 


But soon our raptures pass away, 

The fancied beauties quickly fade ; 
Our ardour weakens day by day, 

We laugh at that which we have said. 


But if we have but once admired 
That which is truly, simply great,— 

Of that no time can make us tired, 
Our souls are never satiate. 


So some fair scene of lake and hill 
Into our hearts the blood may call; 
But soon we see it without thrill, 
Its beauties soon begin to pall. 


But when we learn to love the sea, 

And watch the long waves slowly break, 
Or see them tossing wild and free, 

If suddenly the winds awake ; 


Or catch the sunset’s crimson glow 
Across the ripples’ peaceful play, 

No weariness we there can know; 
The spell grows more from day to day. 
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Or so perchance some poet’s song 
At first may seem to us divine; 

We hear with rapture keen and strong, 
We find a gem in every line. 


But soon our zeal gives place to doubt: 
We hear a false note in the lay; 
Our admiration all dies out, 
We find our idol’s feet are clay. 


And then we turn to those whose fame 
Has stood unmoved the test of time; 
The poets of undying name, 
Not spinners of a pretty rhyme. 


For we can read them o’er and o’er 
With pleasure that no lessening knows: 
Our love but grows from more to more 
In measure as our knowledge grows. 


And is it not so, Margaret, 
That it has been with thee and me? 
For many a maid whom I have met 
Did I at first with rapture see: 


But soon her real self I knew, 
The glamour quickly fell away ; 

I saw her in her semblance true,— 
I knew my idol’s feet were clay. 


But thee, although at first maybe 
I gave thee not thy rightful place, 
But thought I many a girl might see 
Who was as fair as thou in face; 


Yet, when I came to know thee well, 
New graces seemed to dawn each day ; 
Thy beauty was no passing spell 
Whose force each hour must wear away. 


But rather daily did I find 
It grow from fair to yet more fair, 
And daily would thy heart or mind 
Unfold some feature high and rare, 
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Till it became my only joy 

To learn thy looks, thy speech, thy ways, 
And I could gladly yet employ 

In that sweet task my earthly days. 


And though on me the grief be laid 
That in thy life I have no part, 

I still thank God that He has made 
A thing so perfect as thou art. 


And silently I still adore, 
For silence perfect worship shows; 
My love but grows from more to more 
In measure as my knowledge grows. 


GERALD Hatrorp. 











A Brace of Lions. 


Tuey were both first-class lions of the very best South Kensington 
breed. Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons had brought them out in the first 
instance, and to her salon they remained ever faithfully attached ; 
though as they became known far and wide they condescended to 
roar further afield, and have even been heard in FitzJohn’s Avenue 
and the more cultured parts of rural Hampstead. 

This is how Mrs, Grinling-Ribbons did it, when she had a new 
lion in view. 

“Just a few people, my dear; just afew nice people! Not all the 
world, you know; but appreciative, cultured—You'll come, now; 
and I insist, dear Professor Muffhead!” And away went poor Mrs. 
Muffhead (who had been a Welsh parson’s daughter inclined to 
Greek correspondence classes, until she encountered Muffhead and 
became the most particular star that revolved in his orbit) and laid 
out a special clean shirt for her husband, and insisted on bringing 
him at eleven at night to swell the crowd of “ really nice people” 
who were trying to get up Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons’ staircase. 

As the hostess had repeated the same formula to every single 
person she knew in London, the “really nice people” were in great 
force, and trampled and elbowed and kicked each other in what, 
if they had been other than they were, might have been called a 
really nasty way. , 

“To meet Professor Blandisham and Alexa Maelstrom.” So ran 
the cards of invitation. 

Everyone said, in the bosom of their family, “ Who on earth,” 
or “ Who the Dickens” (according to their sex), “are Professor 
Blandisham and Alexa Maelstrom?” But out of doors there was 
a different tone prevailing. 


“Going to Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons’, to meet Blandisham and the 
Maelstrom ?” 

“Oh, yes, Thursday ; she asked me to look in—thought I should 
like an opportunity of a chat with them.” 

“ Who is Blandisham ? ” 
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“ Why, don’t you know ?—the Canons of Expressed Beauty man, 
‘Nineteenth Century’ Articles, and all that, don’t you know; and 
the Maelstrom? Oh, she’s political—pulls the strings at halfa dozen 
Courts—wonderful, they say, how women are at the back of most of 
these affairs! Well, ta-ta; meet you at Empress Gate, I suppose 
No? I thought, of course, you were going; but I believe it’s dread- 
fully small and select this time!” And the friends part, one 
jubilant, the other gnashing his teeth. 

The first time that Blandisham and the Maelstrom met in the 
salon at Empress Gate (it wasn’t a drawing-room, mark you, 
which is an ordinary apartment with a bright steel grate and 
folding doors) there was a moment of dread uncertainty: was it 
possible that the hostess had overreached herself, and by grasping 
at a monster effect had missed her accustomed success? It was 
as if a daring theatrical manager had produced for the first time a 
Christmas Pantomime with all the parts doubled ; two harlequins, 
two columbines, two pantaloons (two clowns is of course ad- 
missible everywhere, because they play into each other’s hands so 
admirably, and are positively required under the vigilance of the 
new Chief Constable). There isa moment’s uncertainty; will the 
audience “take to” this prodigal expenditure of talent? Have 
the hearts of the schoolboys room enough for two columbines at 
once ? 

So it was that Thursday night at Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons’ ; but 
there was only an instant’s indecision—Alexa Maelstrom occupied 
a sofa at the upper end of the salon ; her hostess stood beside her, 
indicating from time to time such guests as were worthy to be 
presented to her notice. Suddenly the crowd parted, and 
Blandisham came slowly through it, with that peculiar gliding 
motion which is part of his exposition of the Canons of Expressed 
Beauty, and resembles a steam roller in full working order. He 
looked neither to right nor left, though as he passed the lady of 
the house his hand for an instant was laid in hers; then with a 
slight access of propulsion he landed himself in the opposite corner 
of the couch where the Maelstrom was enthroned. It was a 
minute of intense excitement, but women and empires are con- 
quered by such coups de théitre as this. The Maelstrom lifted 
her white eyelids, and turned her enormous eyes (which are part 
of her stock-in-trade as a political agent) full upon the Professor 
of the Canons of Expressed Beauty, who was calmly and ineffably 
regarding his red silk socks. She held her large white hand out 
—somehow without appearing to see it (how many beautiful 
things are done unseen! Witness the blowing of a rosebud, if 
you can!)—his fingers met hers, and the whole room thrilled 
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to see that the rival lions were sitting down together as har- 
moniously as if the time were the Millennium, and one of them 
were a lamb. 

There was to be no rivalry, but a union, which is tenfold 
strength. 

“T knew you two would understand each other!” whispered 
Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons, who had felt horribly shaky for a moment ; 
and then the “salon” went on more merrily than had ever before 
been known, and the nice people shouldered to the front gallantly, 
and one old gentleman was knocked down on the stairs and a 
good deal stamped upon; but as he had only come to escort his 
daughters, and they got into the salon all right, it did not so much 
matter. 

“ Every pot has its lid,” says the homely German proverb ; it 
really seemed as if Professor Blandisham and Alexa Maelstrom 
were made to show off each other’s strong points. What these 
strong points were, beyond, on the gentleman’s part, a fine 
physique, red silk socks, and a head and beard trimmed to exact 
reproduction of an early German woodcut, while the lady had the 
unfathomable eyes, expressive hands, and mysterious taste in 
dress which belong to an easily recognisable political agent, it 
would perhaps be hard to determine. You came away from a 
conversation with Professor Blandisham (especially if you were of 
the fair sex) with a confused sense of having heard something 
very beautiful and exalted, which quite lifted you out of your 
ordinary humdrum atmosphere, and made you for the time being 
forget that fat Madame Addie Pose of the Italian Opera had 
torn your best flounce in the refreshment-room. What did it 
matter—what did anything matter “as long as Truth and Beauty 
went hand in hand through the waste places of your nature and 
lifted you, as it were by a Divine right, into the Inheritance of 
the Immortals”? “ What, indeed?” was all you could gasp. 
Afterwards, when you were telling your friends about your pre- 
sentation to the great man, you found it a little difficult to define 
what he had really been talking about, and had to help yourself 
out with such explanations as “ He made it all so clear, you know, 
but I can’t repeat it as he said it; and he uses the most beautiful 
language to express his thoughts—each seems to fit the other as 
the glove does the hand !” 

And your friends went away agreeing that “Dear Emily is so 
clever, though just a little wee bit ‘advanced’; no wonder 
Professor Blandisham likes talking to her!” 

It was the same with Alexa Maelstrom. The men crowded 
round her end of the sofa, and she raised her dark eyes from time 
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to time, and beckoned one nearer than the rest with her large 
white forefinger, and the others fell. back to give the chosen one 
place. She generally talked of freedom, and a man’s inheritance 
in the ages. She wore black lace, cunningly disposed about her 
person; and waved a black fan, which report said had been 
presented to her by the Emperor of all the Russias. If this were 
the case His Imperial Majesty could not have expended more than 
5s. 6d. on the souvenir, which was very economical for an autocrat. 
She sniffed when Bismarck was mentioned, and arched her eye- 
brows over the Russian question in a manner which spoke 
volumes. Professor Muffhead became perfectly infatuated by her 
mysterious charm, and pronounced her the cleverest woman of 
the age, which coming from Muffhead, with his experience of 
Girton and Newnham, meant a good deal. Poor Mrs. Muffhead 
felt it acutely, and even went so far as to buy a large quantity 
of black lace at a sale (a tremendous bargain) with which to 
wreathe her head, in imitation of the style affected by the 
enchantress; but the sole response she elicited from her in- 
fatuated husband was a careless enquiry whether she were 
suffering from toothache? Whereupon she took to sitting at the 
feet of Blandisham, and consoled herself by quoting “ rolling 
anapestics ” to the Exponent of Expressed Beauty, who was too 
polite to object to false quantities. 

When people asked Muffhead, or young Weavle the sculptor, 
or Potts Boileau the portrait painter, or Longbowe the traveller, 
or any of the Maelstrom’s special court who she was, and what 
were her opinions, they would shake their heads solemnly as much 
as to say, “If I told you that, there are few thrones in Europe 
that would last out the week! ” 

“ Was she a Socialist, then? ” 

“Ah, well, ahem—not exactly, but a very pronounced thinker, 
don’t you know; pulls the wires of a lot of political movements. 
Just you mention her name in Berlin if you want to understand 
to what a length this sort of thing is carried!” 

As there is no chance whatever of your mentioning her name 
or anything else in Berlin, for the good reason that you are a 
fixture in South Kensington, you are obliged to be content with 
imagining the effect that you might produce by uttering the 
magic words “ Alexa Maelstrom,” Unter den Linden! And the 
same mystery enshrouds her nationality and belongings. She has 
a father in Siberia, she has a husband at Toulon, she has vast 
possessions on the Cattegat—all these suggestions and a hundred 
more only enhance the fascination of Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons’ 
latest lioness. And the pair make as handsome an addition to a 
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“salon” as any ambitious hostess could desire; they roar away 
in delightful harmony, there is room for both (figuratively 
speaking, I mean; for in very truth there is not room for a 
quarter of the people Mrs. G.-R. invites), and all goes well. 

There is a certain office, ina street in the vicinity of the Strand, 
devoted to the supply of universal information; you can have as 
much as you like, and on any subject, for a proportionate fee ; and 
an immense amount of cramming, which rivals the process of 
turkey-stuffing at Christmas, can be done on the premises at a very 
moderate cost. You have only to state your questions, on the 
subject of which you are specially ignorant, to the clerk, who to 
ensure accuracy shouts them at your dictation down a speaking- 
tube to some universal genius in the background, and then, if 
you call again about four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
there is as neat a little list of answers drawn up for you as the 
most “ difficile” College examiner could desire. 

One morning in the early part of the season the figure ofa lady, 
shrouded in a long plush dolman, was to be seen leaning over the 
little division of the desk at which Clerk A. sat, while she divulged 
to that intelligent functionary the questions on which she required 
to be posted up. Clerk A. swung round on his stool, whistled down 
the tube behind him to secure attention, and proceeded to propound 
the following queries to the genius in the background :— 

“Where and what are the Balkans? ‘To whom do they belong, 
and who else wants to have them?” 

“Who was Cayour? And what had he to do with Garibaldi, if 
anything ?” 

“What on earth is the Reichstag, and is Bismarck a Conservative 
or a Liberal?” 


“Where is the Porte, and what has Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff to do with it?” 


“Define the Afghan Frontier, and say who lives on either side 
of it?” 

“Thank you,” said the lady, tendering a sovereign in payment, 
“you must have the answers ready for me by four o'clock this 
afternoon.” The clerk assented, fumbling at the same time in his 
desk for the necessary change. 

“Here, Alfred,” said Clerk B., leaning over from the next desk, 
“let me use your tube, mine’s out of order, and a gent’s in a 
terrible hurry for a list of answers at once.” 

The “ gent,” represented by a pair of dark trousers and the 
skirts of a fur-trimmed overcoat, made apparently violent 
gestures to intimate that he was not in such a hurry as was 
supposed ; but Clerk B. had already possessed himself of the tube, 
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and was shouting down it the following questions, read from a 
list in his hand :— 

“Who were Anacreon, Phidias, and Benvenuto Cellini; and 
what did they all do?” 

“What are the names of Ruskin’s works? Give afew examples 
suitable for quotation.” 

“ How is ‘ Laocoon’ pronounced ?” 

“Stop! stop!” cried the “gent” at this juncture, unable to 
control his feelings further ; “ that will do, for the present. I'll 
call again, I’m unwell——’” and covering his face with his pocket- 
handkerchief, he turned to fly. 

But it was too late! The lady in the next compartment had 
turned too, grasping her change in one shapely hand, while with 
the other she held a cambric handkerchief to her face—but their 
eyes met, and for an instant the two lions glared at each other in 
speechless confusion. Then the hands of each dropped nerveless, 
further concealment was useless, for Blandisham and _ the 
Maelstrom had found each other out! 


There was nothing for it but to cement a closer union still, 
which should bind each to the inviolate preservation of the 
other’s shameful secret: at Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons’ next Thurs- 
day the Professor and the Political Agent entered arm-in-arm, 
and the announcement of their marriage spread like wildfire 
down the stairs and out among the footmen who thronged the 
steps. It was a nine days’ wonder, and created an unparalleled 
rush on the “ salon” in Empress Gate, which gratified the hostess 
amazingly. But after that, strange to say, the married lions 
ceased to draw: people began to hint that Blandisham was a 
windbag, and Madame Blandisham-Maelstrom terribly made-up 
—poor Mrs. Grinling-Ribbons found herself under the painful 
necessity of hunting up a new attraction. And the worst of it 
was that numbers of shabby-minded people agreed with Mrs. 
Niel Admirary (that uncompromising Scotch widow who never 
has a good word for anybody) in declaring that they had never 
seen anything very wonderful in either of them. 
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CervANTES only once in ‘Don Quixote’ refers by name to 
Philip II., whom he describes in Chapter 37, “ wherein the captive 
relates his life and adventures,” as our “‘ good King Philip.” Nor 
is it likely that the author of the most popular romance the 
world has ever seen would have dared to venture in the reign of 
Philip III. on any adverse criticism, if, indeed, he happened to 
know, and he most probably did not know, very much concerning 
the private life or the home and foreign policy of the deceased 
sovereign. 

There are certain matters which writers must perforce leave 
unsaid, and at the time Cervantes wrote, the wisest policy when 
touching on great dignitaries was to indulgein generalities. And 
indeed Camden, who gave his delightful and instructive ‘ History 
of Queen Elizabeth’ at a period when presumably he could say 
pretty well what he liked about Henry VIII., concerning whom 
he touches in his admirable preface ; after mentioning one or two 
points in that monarch’s character that were not exactly to his 
credit, feels somehow constrained to soften his censures by 
describing the deceased Tudor as “a magnanimous prince.” 
Perhaps in those days the word had not quite the same signification 
it now possesses; but let that pass. There was, at any rate 
indicated, the respect for departed greatness or littleness. For is 
it not the case that while some few even in these present days 
reverently admire the character and policy of their bluff King Hal, 
the great majority consider him to have been no better than an 
arrogant, unscrupulous, and brutal tyrant? However, it is not 
with Henry VIII. of England we need now concern ourselves, 
— may revert to the consideration of Cervantes’ “ good King 

1 ip.” 

It is very true that almost every writer who has made a study 
of this extraordinary sovereign’s life has come to pretty nearly the 
same conclusion; the general consensus of opinion being that 
Philip was cruel, revengeful, and bigoted; his reign a disgrace to 
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humanity, and the curse of the country over which he ruled for 
forty-three years. 

All do not, however, share these views, and our own great 
historian, Mr. Froude, whose charm of style invests all he writes 
with an interest seldom found elsewhere, would seem to be inclined 
to take up the cudgels in defence of Cervantes’ “‘ good King Philip.” 
In Mr. Froude’s recently published work, the ‘Spanish Story of 
the Armada,’ expression is given to views that are not in accordance 
with those of other historians who have written on the events in 
this sovereign’s reign. In the volume under reference there are 
papers on various topics, but it is only the utterances in the first 
two, 7.c., the Armada and Antonio Perez, that need now be touched 
upon. 

Mr. Froude would, as it seems, endeavour to set forth the 
following propositions :— 

Ist. That Philip was at the end of 1587 anxious to keep 
peace with England, and was sincere in his desire for a general 
pacification. 

2nd. That Philip did not seriously intend to invade England, 
but merely desired to threaten and alarm, and to a certain extent 
humiliate Elizabeth. 

3rd. That the Inquisition was perfectly independent of Philip, 
and not under his control at all. 

4th. That Philip’s character has been misjudged. 

It will be convenient to take the two first points together, as 
much of the evidence against Mr. Froude’s assertions meets either 
of them equally well, and needless repetition may properly be 
avoided, 

The two points first for consideration are— 

1st. That Philip was at the end of 1587 anxious to keep 
peace with England, and was sincere in his desire for a general 
pacification. 

2nd. That Philip did not seriously intend to invade England, 
but merely desired to threaten and alarm, and to a certain extent 
humiliate Elizabeth. 

Mr. Froude in page 17 says :— 


“On these terms it was certain that a general pacification was within 
reach. The Prince of Parma strongly advised it. Philip himself wished 
for it.” 


And further on at page 18, 


“With this purpose a conference was being held at Ostend, between 
Elizabeth and Parma’s Commissioners. The terms were rational. The 
principal parties it is now possible to see—even Philip himself—were 
sincere about it . . . But an arrangement might then have been come to at 
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Ostend, in the winter of 1587-8, which would have lasted . . . He (Philip) 
had settled, perhaps, in his own mind (p. 20), that since he himself could 
not be King of England, the happiest result for him would be to leave 
Elizabeth where she was, reduced to the conditions of his vassal, which she 
would become if she consented to his terms; and with the presence of an 
overpowering fleet in the Channel, a moderate, not too excessive use of 
force, an avoidance of extreme and violent measures . . . he conceived that 
he could bring Elizabeth (p. 21) to her knees. For such a purpose Santa 
Cruz was not the most promising instrument; he required some one of 
more malleable material, who would obey his own instructions, and would 
not be led either by his own ambition, or the enthusiasm and daring of 
his officers, into desperate adventures.” 


Mr. Froude then passes from “ perhaps,” and at page 25 says 
positively :— 


“In a secret despatch to the Prince of Parma” (the date of this dispatch 
is not given), “the King revealed alike his expectations and his wishes. 
He trusted that the appearance of the Armada and some moderate victory 
over the English fleet would force Elizabeth to an agreement. If the 
Catholic religion could be tolerated in England, and if Flushing and Brill 
were given up to him, he said that he was prepared to be satisfied.” 


And now Mr. Froude is more outspoken still, and in page 99 
writes these words :— 


“In sending out the Armada he had set in motion a mighty force, not 
intending it to be used mightily, but that he might accomplish with it 
what he regarded as a master stroke of tame policy. He had selected 
Medina Sidonia as an instrument, who would do what he was told, and 
would make no rash experiments.” 


The “perhaps” has disappeared altogether, and Mr, Froude 
distinctly asserts that Philip did not intend to use the Armada 
“mightily.” 

But the correspondence annexed sets forth as clearly as words 
can that Philip never desired to sanction any peace with England, 
and that he did fully intend to use the Armada “ mightily.” 


*From Philip to Parma, 28th February, 1587 :— 


“The secret (of the Invasion) had been profoundly kept, and neither in 
Spain nor in Rome had anything been allowed to transpire.” 


From Don Juan de Idiaquez, Secretary of State to Parma, 
13th May, 1587 :— 


“Tt is not to be exaggerated how set his Majesty is in the all-important 
business . . . Make use of the negotiations for peace, for this we purpose 
and no more, and do the business like the man you are.” 


* Motley’s ‘ United Netherlands,’ vol. ii. 
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And on the same day Philip himself wrote to Parma in these 
terms :— 


“... You are to act as if entirely taken in and imposed upon by them ; 
and pretending to believe everything they tell you, you must renew the 
negotiations, proceed to name commissioners, and propose a meeting 
upon neutral territory . . . This is the true way to take them in, and so 
the Peace Commissioners may meet. But to you only doI declare that my 
intention is that this shall never lead to any result, whatever conditions 
may be offered by them. On the contrary, all this is done—just as they 
do—to deceive them and to cool them in their preparations for defence, 
by inducing them to believe that such preparations will be unnecessary ; 
you are well aware that the reverse of all this is the truth, and that on 
our own part there is to be no slackness, but the greatest diligence in our 
efforts for the invasion of England, for which we have already made the 
most abundant provision, in men, ships, and money, of which you are well 
aware ... Although we thus enter into negotiations . . . without any 
intention of concluding them, you can always get out of them with great 
honour by taking umbrage about the point of religion, and about some 
other of the outrageous propositions which they are like to propose.” 


As Motley in his ‘United Netherlands, 2nd vol. page 311, 
says :— 
“To lie thickly through thick and ‘thin, and with every variety of 


circumstance and detail, which a genius fertile in fiction could suggest, 
such was the simple rule prescribed by his (Parma’s) sovereign.” 


Philip to Parma, 13th May, 1588 :— 


“TI have ordered for the nonce one (Commission to adjust terms of 
peace) to be sent in French. This, as I have already stated, is not to 
be used for the purpose of concluding or agreeing to anything, in any 
case whatever, but only for the sake of keeping the negotiations alive, in 
order to enable us the better to execute our armed enterprise.” 


Philip to Parma, 21st June, 1588 :— 


“TI see you understand me thoroughly. Keep the negotiations alive till 
my Armada appears, and then carry out my determination, and replant 
the Catholic religion on the soil of England.” 


Against all this positive proof of Philip’s duplicity and his deter- 
mination to conquer England, Mr. Froude quotes in his page 25 a 
secret dispatch of the King’s to Parma (already referred to). Such 
a dispatch, as Mr. Froude says so, must be in existence, but itis of 
importance to have the whole of this with its date. In the event 
of such a secret letter having been received by Parma, it is quite 
possible that it was only meant as a blind; a letter that could be 
shown to the Commissioners as a proof of Philip’s willingness to 
make peace. But against the other letters that Philip wrote to 
Parma, both before and during the meeting of the Commissioners 
at Ostend, it has no value at all. The conclusion that may be 
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safely arrived at is, that the Spanish king was never anxious to 
keep peace with England, or sincere in his desire for a general 
pacification. Further, that Philip did very seriously determine to 
invade England and to thoroughly subdue that country. 

3rd Point.—That the Inquisition was perfectly independent of 
Philip, and not under his control at all. 

Mr. Froude says at page 106 :— 


“For three centuries after the Reformation Philip II. was the evil 
demon of Protestant tradition. Every action which could be traced to 
him was ascribed to the durkest motives. He was like some ogre or black 
enchanter sitting in his den in the Escorial, weaving plots for the misery 
of mankind . . . The Inquisition was his favourite instrument, and his 
name has been handed down through modern history, by the side of the 
most detestable monsters who ever disgraced a throne . . . (p. 150). 
The Inquisition had already denounced Philip's method of removing 
doubtful subjects. It would stand by Perez now, and prevent a scandalous 
crime . . . (p. 868) The Inquisition, be it remembered, was no slave of the 
Crown.” 


As to the remark regarding the Inquisition having on one 
occasion denounced Philip, without the facts before us as to the 
occasion when this occurred, a reply is impossible; but the very 
great improbability of the Inquisition having ever dared to take 
such action will be evidenced by what follows. In 1731 there was 
published at the Cross Keys in London a translation by Samuel 


Chandler of a ‘History of the Inquisition’ by Philip a Limborch, 
“a Professor of Divinity among the Remonstrants” certainly, but 
an honest and upright man. 


“Mr. Lock,” it is written in Chandler’s preface to the translation, 
“that incomparable judge of men and books, gives it (the book in question) 
the highest character, and commends it for its method and perspicuity, 
and the authorities by which it is so abundantly confirmed, and pro- 
nounces it a work in its kind absolutely perfect.” 


Turning to the first volume of the book at page 122 it will be 
found that in Spain the Provincial Inquisitors were not allowed— 


“to imprison any priest, knight, or nobleman, nor hold any public acts 
of faith without consulting the Supreme Council of the Inquisition . . . 
In the royal city, the king appoints the Supreme Council of the Inquisition, 
over which the Supreme Inquisitor of the kingdom presides . . . He has 
joined with him five councillors, chosen by the Inquisitor-General on the 
king’s nomination . . . The supreme authority is in this Council of the 
Inquisition, but there lay an appeal from them to the king.” 


Nothing can be clearer than this, setting forth as it does that the 
Supreme Council of the Inquisition was appointed by Philip, and 
that Provincial Inquisitors were the subordinates of this Supreme 
Council, while the chief appellate power rested in the sovereign of 
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Spain. The only link wanting in the chain was the appointment 
of the Inquisitor-General. But Llorente in his ‘ History of the 
Inquisition’ shows most undoubtedly that the kings of Spain 
frequently, and Philip II. always, appointed their own nominees to 
this important post. The cases given are so numerous that it would 
needlessly fill up space to quote all the instances in which Philip IL 
and his successors appointed the Inquisitors-General and actively 
interfered with them in the discharge of their duties. On the 
27th February, 1558, Philip II. commanded the Grand Inquisitor 
to suspend proceedings against Archbishop Carranza; and on the 
2nd June of the same year he informed this official he had given 
his consent to what had been resolved on with regard to the 
prosecution by the Holy Office of the said Archbishop. In 1566, 
Philip II. appointed Don Diego Espinosa as Inquisitor-General. 
In 1570 the same king issued instructions for the formation of the 
Inquisition at Mexico, and in 1571 he established three tribunals 
for all America (Llorente). 

During Philip II.’s reign the Inquisition was so well in hand 
that the sovereign had no occasion to dismiss or degrade any 
Inquisitor-General, but in the following reigns, when the Crown had 
far less power than in the time of Philip II., the supreme officers of 
the Inquisition were sometimes summarily degraded. As a final 
proof of the watchful care which Philip II. exercised that the 
Inquisition should not get beyond his control, and how easily he 
could curb its attempts at independence, there is the case of the 
Order of the Knights of St. Mary of the White Sword, quoted by 
Llorente. ‘The object of this scheme was to raise a body of men 
who were to defend religion and repel invaders of Spain, and who 
were to be free of the jurisdiction of the Bishops and the Civil 
authorities. And they were to acknowledge no chief but the 
Inquisitor-General. ‘This sealed the fate of the Order, the King 
coolly informing the Inquisition he would have no more of it, and 
that all proceedings in the matter were to be dropped. 

But Mr. Froude himself shows that Philip was actively engaged 
in the work of the Inquisition, for in page 133 he states that 
amidst the King’s momentous duties “ there were the reports of the 
Inquisition to be received and studied.” And there is no doubt 
whatever that this dreaded institution, which seldom told its 
prisoners with what they were charged, never confronted them with 
their accusers, nor let them know who these or the witnesses who 
had testified against them might be ; nor even allowed them to have 
copies of the statements made at trial; which tortured in the most 
awful manner the unhappy victims of their brutal cruelty ; which 
plundered every one that was ever confined in their prisons, and 
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burnt to death with every accompaniment of revolting barbarity 
thousands of men and women; was Philip’s favourite and willing 
instrument, as he was their consistent and powerful supporter. 
The Inquisition was the very slave of the Crown. The Inquisitor- 
General and his subordinates but lived by Philip’s breath and were 
his active instruments in crushing out all religious liberty or 
freedom of thought. And Llorente tells us—and he himself had 
been an official in the Holy Office—that under Philip IT.’s rule the 
Inquisition was more destructive to human life than in any other 
reign, no less than six thousand five hundred persons in Spain 
alone having been, at the lowest computation, burnt alive ! 

Mr. Froude’s fourth point is that Philip's character has been 
misjudged. 

In page 133 of the Spanish story of the Armada, Mr. Froude 
says :— 

“The students, who like myself have toiled through the mountains of 
papers, have cursed the writing, the worst perhaps that ever was seen, but 
have had to confess, when the meaning was arrived at, that the meaning 


was real and often a wise one. The poor king did positively endeavour 
to understand the subjects before him.” 


The picture here is almost pathetic. We see before us Mr. 
Froude’s poor king, dull of mind, but still conscientious and pains- 
taking, striving his best to do his duty to his subjects. And 


then the pity of it! A cruel set of critical unsympathetic writers 
spring up and misjudge him altogether. For others besides 
Mr. Froude have had access to these papers, and have studied 
them to such good effect that they are able to quote the very 
words that “Su magestad” used. To one unacquainted with 
Spanish the writing of Philip is of course difficult to decipher, as 
is indeed nearly every piece of handwriting three hundred years 
old; but from the lithographed copies of Philip’s penmanship, one 
would be inclined to say it was the hand of a man who knew 
what he was about, and is indeed quite as distinct as are the 
letters of Lord Henry Seymour, Drake, Wynter, Hawkins, or 
Frobisher. But Motley has fair reason in his remark, made after 
wading conscientiously through piles of dispatches, that the 
king’s memorandums on these, revealed suggestions of astounding 
triviality, giving instances in his ‘ United Netherlands’ to prove 
his point; and as Mr. Froude gives none on his own side, judg- 
ment here must necessarily go by default. 
As to Philip’s character, Mr. Froude says at p. 108 :— 


“ As we look at Philip with more impartial attention, the figure comes 
out before us of a painstaking laborious man, prejudiced, narrow-minded, 
superstitious, with a conceit of his own abilities, not uncommon in crowned 

VOL, CIV. 8 
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heads, and frequently with less justification ; but conscientious from his 
own point of view, and not without the feelings of a gentleman.” 


Cervantes says: “It is very possible for a gentleman not to be 
in love, but strictly speaking it is impossible he should be un- 
grateful ;”* but to be a true gentleman perhaps something more 
is required. Is it not to be loyal, sincere, just, and honourable 
in all our doings; to be forbearing and generous, scrupulously 
veracious, liberal in argument and conduct, with a purity of 
feeling and of thought, that associates with itself implicit 
obedience to the dictates of humanity and morality. And who 
can say that Philip II. even approached to such a character ? 

To attempt to range over all the events of his life would be a 
task impossible to here undertake. If he was, as it seems he was, 
the active mainspring of the iniquitous Inquisition, on his shoulders 
must rest the blame for the atrocities committed by the Holy 
Office in his reign. What those atrocities were to the full can 
never be known, but the pages of Limborch and Llorente set 
forth in no fanciful language the horrors of the Inquisition 
dungeons—the deadly silence maintained in the prisons, where 
even to pray aloud was a crime—the solitary confinement, for 
years deprived of light, the food doled out being often too abomi- 
nable to touch—the after-terrors of the leading to the Torture 
Chamber—the binding of the unfortunates in stone cells far 
below the light of day, where the screams of ‘agony could only 
be heard by the devils who sat in judgment and watched each 
phase of deadly suffering. The full horrors of those dreadful 
days cannot indeed be fully gone into. It is all too terrible and 
ghastly. And it is to be recollected that these prisons of the 
Inquisition were scattered all over Spain, and were often so full 
that private edifices had to be engaged in which to secure the 
long term prisoners. As Dunham says, “The worst feature of 
this infernal institution was that the vilest men were admitted 
as witnesses; that they were never confronted with the accused ; 
that wives might, nay were compelled, to accuse their husbands, 
husbands their wives, children their parents, and vice versi. He 
who bore enmity to another had only to depose or hire some 
wretch to depose, and his vengeance was gratified.” 

And what was Philip’s part in this great sea of wickedness and 
evil that swept throughout his kingdom! There is not one 
instance known of his interfering between the Holy Office and 
the torture of its victims, but there are many instances of his 


* Philip 11. was probably never in love, and as to gratitude, that 
certainly was not one of his virtues. 
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urging them on to increased efforts. There was no rule passed 
by the Inquisition that could come into force without his consent, 
and yet not one single case can be brought forward to prove he 
urged upon them the exercise of fairer or more tender dealing. 

If it could only be said against Philip that he worked—as he 
certainly did work—hand in hand with the Inquisition, his con- 
demnation as a criminal, exceeding in wickedness any crowned 
head that ever ruled in Christian Europe, would be an assured 
fact. But there is far more against him. His evil deeds in the 
Low Countries, his murders of Egmont, Hoorn, of Bergen and 
Montigny, bad and evil as they were, almost pale before the 
countless atrocities he encouraged Alva to perpetrate. The only 
crime the people in the Netherlands had committed was that 
they desired to worship God in their own way. In every respect 
they were Philip’s loyal and devoted subjects. Egmont, sent 
to him to entreat him to be more yielding, was dismissed with 
assurances that all should be as the Netherlanders wished, and 
the Regent herself informed the king that the country was in no 
need of further military force. The nobles and the people all 
believed in the promises of their sovereign, when intercepted 
letters showed that “poor Philip” had altogether other views, 
and would work such vengeance on the people “as would make 
the ears of all Christendom tingle.” 

And he acted up to his intentions. Is not the record written 
in the pages of Prescott, Motley, Davies, and Watson? The 
deeds of the ferocious Alva were almost unparalleled in atrocity, 
and turning at last upon the awful tyranny when no man’s life 
nor woman’s honour was safe from a licentious soldiery, who were 
left unchecked to do exactly as they pleased, the Dutch, when 
too late, flew to arms. Then followed the sack of Zutphen and 
the incredible horrors after the capture of Naarden and other cities, 
when outraged women were hung by the feet to the rafters, their 
little children beside them! Is there one word of evidence that 
Philip, this something of a gentleman, ever interfered with Alva 
until he began to find that these excesses were doing more harm 
than good? And even then not one word of censure was directed 
to the man who ordered the committal of such hideous wickedness. 

As to Philip’s duplicity, which was simply astounding, what 
has been already entered with regard to his action in the matter 
of the Armada need not be again recounted. And his duplicity 
was only equalled by his fatuity. 


“This was,” says Motley, “through life a striking characteristic of 
Philip. Enormous schemes were laid out, with utterly inadequate 
provision for their accomplishment, and a confident expectation enter- 
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tained that wild visions were in some indefinite way to be converted into 
substantial realities, without fatigue or personal exertion on his part, and 
with a very trifling outlay of ready money.” 


What better instances of his fatuity can there be than his 
projects to invade England and to crush out religious liberty in 
the Netherlands ?—projects which, begun in presumptuous folly, 
ended in complete disaster. 

And where success might in the ordinary course of events have 
attended his arms, he jeopardised the operations of his generals 
by his meaningless interference and issue of contradictory orders, 
There was, for instance, at one time a prospect of Parma’s beating 
down the Dutch rising, but when on the very verge of this being 
secured, Philip entered upon war with France, and ordered 
Alexander Farnese to quit the Low Countries and begin a 
campaign against the French. 

As to Philip’s dishonesty and faithlessness, what could be worse 
than his treatment of his creditors? In 1576, having incurred a 
debt of fourteen and a half million ducats with the merchants of 
Spain and Genoa, he “obtained from the Pope a dispensation 
permitting him to revoke all his promises and engagements lest 
he should be ruined by usury while combating the heretics.” 
(Davies). And in 1596 he issued an edict cancelling all his bonds 
and obligations! Even allowing for the times, and granting that 
it may be hardly fair to judge of this transaction by the lights of 
modern honesty, who can pretend for a moment that such action 
was worthy of the head of a great state ? 

Philip’s policy was so tortuous that it seems even now im- 
possible on all occasions to know what his objects were. He 
promised to relieve the knights of Malta in their dreadful strait 
when attacked by the Turks, and certainly it was for Spain’s 
advantage that they should be succoured. At that very time 
Philip’s armies, impatient to join in the struggle, were in Sicily. 
But he would not let them move, nor were they permitted to 
advance to the relief of the garrison till the last possible moment. 
The sufferings of the gallant besieged were nothing to him, the 
fearful loss of life a mere detail to the man who left all the 
fighting to his generals, and never once headed his own armies in 
the field. 

The figure of Philip II. may truly be said during the whole of 
his long reign to have hung like a dark shadow over Europe. 
He crushed out the life of Spain, where the deadly terror of the 
Inquisition barred all free thought or speech, and reduced the 
Spanish mind to such a level that it is even now far behind that 
of any other country in the West. No sovereign had such 
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splendid opportunities, and no sovereign ever so wantonly and so 
wickedly threw them aside. The wisest minds that have come to 
the consideration of his life and times have all concurred in 
estimating Philip II. at what must now be held to be his true 
value. They have had ample opportunities of late years to 
enable them to pass true judgments, and the more fully the old 
archives are inspected, the more thoroughly do these bear out the 
opinions that have been formed of this despot’s character. 

Suspicious of every one, gloomy, stern and bigoted, he was 
false to his closest allies and was bound by no oaths or treaties, 
and seemed to actually delight in deeds of unrelenting cruelty. 
Motley summing up his character says of him :— 


“There have been few men known in history who have been able to 
accomplish by their own exertions so vast an amount of evil... The 
only plausible explanation—for pulliation there is none—of his infamous 
career, is that the man really believed himself not a king, but a God.” 


Sismondi in judging of his career speaks in a similar strain, in 
words which may fitly close this paper :— 


“No scruple stopped him, his conscience recoiled from no cruelty, no 
perfidy; he went straight towards his object through more blood and 
more crimes than were ever lavished by any other monarch... his 
pestilential breath dispeopled the kingdoms that were subject to him.” 


Aurrep Harcourt. 











An Unpublished Page in Madagascar History. 


In the history of most nations, whether barbarous or civilised, 
there stand out a few strong men who, through the power of 
their own personality, leave their impress on the whole nation. 
One of these “rulers of men” was King RadimaI., of Madagascar, 
who reigned from 1810 to 1828. The various tribes that 
inhabited the island had lived in a state of constant warfare, now 
one now another gaining the upper hand, till, at the end of last 
century, the Hovas came into prominence. King Andrianipoina 
and his son Radaima succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the 
Sakalavas, who had long been the dominant race ; they conquered 
the neighbouring tribes, and made themselves virtual kings of 
Madagascar, though they never held the whole island. 

The actual consolidation of the tribes was the work of Radima. 
Perceiving from the example of European nations that power 
could not be held by right of arms alone, he conceived the 
remarkable design of civilising his people. Already some European 
influence had reached Madagascar through French colonies, and the 
King had gained some mastery over the French language. Now 
the cession of the Mauritius to England in 1814 had brought 
British interests into these parts. 

At that time Madagascar was an important centre of the slave 
trade; and the credit of abolishing this is due to Sir Robert Far- 
quhar, Governor of the Mauritius, who, on behalf of Great Britain, 
concluded a treaty with Ridima in 1817. This treaty provided 
for an entire cessation, through all the domains of King Radama, 
of the sale and transfer of slaves. To compensate for the loss of 
revenue thus sustained, the British Government undertook to send 
every year to Madagascar 2000 dollars, and a quantity of powder, 
muskets, uniforms, etc., as well as “a full dress coat, hat, and 
boots all complete for Radima.” It was afterwards arranged 
that Mr. Hastie, who had been sent out as British Agent to the 
Court of Radima, should take with him twenty-five subjects of 
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the King, to be instructed in different trades ; and eight to receive 
a training in music, in order to form a band for Radima’s regi- 
ment of Guards. 

In 1820 and 1821 missionaries were allowed to settle in 
Madagascar, and some of these were able to give instruction in 
carpentry, building, shoemaking, and other industries. Thus 
European influences were gradually gaining ground, under the 
protection of King Radaima. 

A fresh glimpse of this remarkable man has just been afforded 
us by a manuscript lately presented to the British Museum by 
the family of the late Sir Richard Owen. It is the narrative of 
Mr. Robert Lyall, the traveller, who was sent out by the British 
Government to Madagascar in 1827, to succeed Mr. Hastie, who 
had died in the previous year. 

The journal covers a space of twenty-three days only, but that 
brief record gives a wonderfully vivid insight into the state of 
things in the island, and an attractive picture of Radima. There 
is a charm, too, in the simplicity with which Mr. Lyall records 
his own adventures and impressions. 

“Government having requested,” he writes, “that I would keep 
a very minute journal of all my transactions, I have endeavoured 
to meet their views in the diary of my trip to Tamatave, a diary 
which contains a frank and candid report, especially of the 
conversations I had with His Majesty Raidima, who is assuredly 
a very extraordinary man, and who is likely to acquire great 
fame and glory.” 

He then relates how he sailed with his family on the 23rd of 
June in the Eliza Jane for the Mauritius (where Sir Lowry Cole 
had succeeded Sir Robert Farquhar), and on the 2nd of October 
anchored at Port Louis, having spent one hundred and one days 
on the passage. There he remained twelve days settling his 
family, and making preparations for his journey, preparations 
which included procuring “almost every article, whether of 
necessity, convenience, or luxury (including pots, pans, kettles, 
dishes, etc.), except beef and rice.” 

As there seemed to be some uncertainty regarding the reception 
Mr. Lyall might expect “on account of the singular treatment 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Campbell had met with at King Ridima’s Court, 
and the critical state of England’s political relations with Mada- 
gascar,” it was arranged that he should proceed to Tamatave in a 
Colonial vessel, in order to give the due formality to his mission. 
On the 24th October he set out, attended by a Mr. Morgan. 

“1827. Wednesday, October 24th.—I embarked, with my secretary, 
on board His Majesty’s Colonial brig, the Erin, which had 
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previously gone outside the Bell Buoy, Port Louis, and was 

laying-to for me. At half-past 7 o’clock p.m. we sailed, with a 

fair wind, for Madagascar.” 
* * 


* *% * 


“Sunday 28th.—About 7 o'clock in the morning the land was 
distinctly perceived, and soon afterwards the Isle of Prunes and 
the Point of Tamatave were easily distinguished. 

“When within a few miles of the shores I was delighted with 
the fine appearance of the country, hills rising behind hills in 
beautiful amphitheatre, to a considerable height, and could not 
avoid contrasting the charming aspect of nature with the malaria, 
the mortal fever of the climate.” 

Here he despatched Mr. Morgan, “habited in his best full 
uniform,” with a letter to Radima, requesting an interview. 
Mr. Morgan thus describes his reception on land :— 

“ Having reached Government House, I found the Governor of 
Tamatave, Mr. Robin, rising from bed, who received me in his 
shirt and trousers. Having taken the letter for His Majesty 
Radama, he informed me that the King had gone a short distance 
into the country to make an appeal, according to custom, to some 
of his people on the coast, and he desired me to wait for a couple 
of hours, when I should receive an answer, as he would forward 
Mr. Lyall’s letter immediately, by a courier, which he accordingly 
did, in my presence. 

“Mr. Robin then politely asked me to sit down, and ordered 
English beer to be presented, of which I heartily partook, as the 
day was very warm and I very thirsty. 

“Mr. Robin, having previously sent for Mr. Redington—an 
Englishman, and a resident at Tamatave—to act as interpreter, 
wrote upon half a sheet of paper his name, rank, and titles, and 
presented it to me. By this means I was early made to know 
that he was Grand Marechal of Madagascar, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces, General and Private Secretary of the King, 
Governor of Tamatave, etc. 

“Mr. Robin next made numerous inquiries respecting Mr. Lyall’s 
character, all of which I answered to the best of my abilities. 
He then stated that King Radima was very partial to men of 
good understanding and general acquirements; that having heard 
very good accounts of Mr. Lyall, he had anxiously anticipated his 
arrival ever since he knew of his appointment, and that His 
Majesty was now very desirous to see him.” 

_ Mr. Lyall thus describes his own landing :— 

“Being dressed in my best uniform, which is allowed to be 

handsome, accompanied by Mr. Morgan, attired in a very gaudy 
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uniform, I got into the gig, and was pulled astern of the Erin. 
Having previously arranged with Captain Kelly, during our 
progress toward the shore, a salute was fired by the Erin, which 
was returned from the Battery on my landing.” 

They were received on shore by Mr. Robin in his best uniform, 
‘which, though gaudy with gold lace, certainly is not that of a 
Grand Marechal,” and proceeded to the Battery, the temporary 
residence of the King at Tamatave. 

“The Battery occupies a very large square of ground, upon a 
slight elevation nearly at the end of Tamatave, and is furnished 
with a few cannon. It is surrounded by high, strong palisades, 
and has a door in the centre of each side, at all of which sentinels 
are stationed. At a few yards distance from the palisades is a 
square of buildings of various magnitudes, and all detached from 
each other. The principal edifice, fronting the chief gate, is the 
dwelling of Prince Ratafie (who was in England), brother-in- 
law of the King, and Military Commandant of Tamatave, while 
the rest of the edifices form magazines, store-houses, stables, 
dwellings for attendants, etc. The Battery was formerly the 
residence of the well-known Jean René; it is always given up to 
the King during his residence at Tamatave. Though the 
principal building, or palace, only contains three apartments, 
none of which are very large, yet being arranged for parade as 
well as comfort, and being very clean, the residence is by no 
means despicable. Besides, in one of the corners of the square, 
towards the shore, there is a small tower, or retreat, elevated for 
the King, and neatly furnished, where he passes his time when 
the weather is very warm, and transacts his private affairs. But 
to return to the business of the day. 

“ Having entered the Battery on horse-back, about five hundred 
troops, all in English uniform, and drawn up around the square, 
presented arms to me, while the band struck up ‘God save the 
King, and I returned the salute. Remarking the King’s flag, I 
descended from my horse, took off my hat, and walked across the 
square toward the house already described, where the King 
awaited me, and by the time I got up, His Majesty was already at 
the door.” 

The King shook hands with both Mr. Lyall and Mr. Morgan, 
and, agreeably to the custom of the country, each left a coin in 
Radima’s hand, saying in English, “A tribute of respect to Your 
Majesty.” 

They then entered the chief apartment, where Ridima signed 
to Mr. Lyall to take the seat on his right hand. 

“Mr. Robin was seated on the left of the King, Mr. Corroller, 
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lately Governor of Tamatave, and now General-Secretary-in-Chief, 
and Aide-de-camp to Radima, was placed on my right, and Mr. 
Morgan on the left of Mr. Robin. Prince Rataffe, Mr. Phillibert, 
the Grand Judge, and about twenty of Radaima’s principal officers, 
were also present, who stood for some time, and then beseated 
themselves around the apartment. 

“T now rose, and delivered a letter of introduction, from His 
Excellency Sir Lowry Cole, to His Majesty, besides some other 
letters; a copy of my quarto volume ; a copy of my Travels, and a 
copy of the account of the Military Colonies in Russia (all 
elegantly bound, which excited Radima’s attention a good deal, 
and more especially the plates in the first work); a machine for 
spinning silk, which was given to me by Colonel Stavely ; a letter, 
and a splendid Bible, in a box, from Mr. Hankey, Treasurer to 
the Missionary Society ; a Circassian arrow, a Tartar whip, etc. 
With the whip the King was: greatly amused ; he kept it a long 
time in his hand, showing it now and then to his officers, and 
laughing heartily at its broad flap end which makes a noise upon 
the horse’s sides.” 

The conversation was carried on in French, the King expressing 
himself fluently in Creole French, though with some diffidence, 
and occasionally employing Mr. Robin, himself a Frenchman, as 
interpreter. On the King’s advice, Mr. Lyall decided not to 
proceed at once to the interior, as the bad season had already 
begun, but to remain in the Mauritius, and return to Madagascar 
the following June. Mr. Lyall then gave the King a drawing of 
a steamboat, explained to him the nature of Congreve’s rockets, 
and offered to let Mr. Morgan instruct the troops in the new 
manoeuvres according to the work of Sir Henry Torrens. To 
which the King replied, with much good sense, that as his troops 
were but half-civilised, and only beginning to master the old 
exercises, it would be wiser not to confuse them by any change of 
system. 

“ The conversation being turned upon uniforms, I said that I was 
sorry to learn that the magnificent coat lately sent to him from 
England was by far too large. Radima replied, ‘ Yes, too long, 
too wide, too large every way; it is like a sack, but certainly it is 
a handsome—a superb one.’ He then asked me if I would wish 
to see it, to which I replied in the affirmative, if it was his 
pleasure. Begging to be excused for a moment, the King 
withdrew into another chamber, and in a couple of minutes 
appeared in his beautiful scarlet and superbly embroidered coat, 
which I found as he had described, by far too large. 

“He laughed heartily at himself, and said that they must 
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imagine that he was a tall man in England, while he was in 
reality ‘a little man, as you see.’ Wines, ale, etc., were presented, 
when the King and I, as well as all the officers, drank healths.” 

After an audience of about two hours Mr. Lyall returned to the 
ship, greatly impressed with his first interview. 

“T ought here to remark that during my long visit to the King 
the troops were continually exercising, and the band playing, 
with short intervals. The soldiers went through their evolutions 
and exercises with considerable adroitness and precision, according 
to Dundas’s regulations, the words of command being given in 
Malagash, and not, as till lately, in English. That they might 
be improved was very evident from some irregularities in their 
motions. The music was tolerable, but still a number of false 
notes, and an occasional want of concord struck the ear. 

“The general impression made upon my mind to-day was a 
mixture of astonishment and admiration. 

“TI beheld before me Radima, who but a few years ago wore ‘his 
Sailac (or Sarandran), now decorated like a European monarch; a 
being who but lately was a savage, acting with all the dignity, 
affability, and kindness of a civilised prince; a man whose ears 
had early and long been accustomed only to the sounds of bar- 
barism and slavery, every now and then repeating how dear to 
his heart was the civilisation of his country, how much he owed to 
England, and how determined he was to maintain, on his part, 
the treaty for the total abolition of the slave trade. In a word, I 
beheld a prince, endowed with noble sentiments (and who has, no 
doubt, his faults), who only seemed to want good counsellors in 
order to make a very rapid march in civilisation, and, if a few 
years be granted to him, to vie with Peter the Great in the career 
of honest fame and imperishable glory. 

“ As for the King’s staff, it is but justice to say that they behaved 
with a modesty, affability, and kindness which would have done 
them honour at any Court in the world. Besides, they conducted 
themselves extremely well in society. 

“The sight of black soldiers in English uniform, with English 
muskets, and performing English exercises; of a band of forty 
black musicians, playing English, Scotch, and native airs; of a 
sable sovereign, like Ridima, already so accomplished, and utter- 
ing sentiments worthy of human nature—might well inflame.the 
passions, and not only console me, but even make me ambitious to 
pass some years at his Court, in the hope of being useful to the 
King and his people, as well-as to my own Government and 
country.” 

On the following day he was established on shore in a house 
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appointed him by the Governor, and had a very important 
audience with the King. 

The heads of discussion throw an interesting light on Radaima, 
and were summarised by Mr. Lyall as follows :— 

“1st. The maintenance of the Treaty inviolate, which exists 
between the British Government and Ridima, King of Mada- 
gascar, respecting the abolition of the slave trade. 

“2nd. The kind disposition of Great Britain towards His 
Majesty Radima and his people. 

“3rd. The liberal views of the British Government with respect 
to the commerce, intercolonial and international, of Madagascar, 
and the world in general. 

“4th. The heartily sincere desire of the British Government, 
and of the British nation, for the advancement of the natives of 
Madagascar in arts, sciences, literature, religion, morals, and 
general improvement; in a word, in the march of civilisation. 

“Sth. The extraordinary fertility of Madagascar, and of the 
revenues that might be derived from her gums, resins, dye-woods, 
etc., besides those from her cattle, salt-beef, hides, rice, etc., pro- 
viding a proper tariff were issued, and individual property were 
well secured. 

“6th. The exchange of bullocks and salt-beef, as well as rice, 
through the Mauritius, for the horses and wines of the Cape of 
Good Hope, under proper regulations. 

“7th. The Commercial Treaty entered into between His 
Majesty Radima and Mr. Blancard’s house—a Treaty, the con- 
ditions of which, it is to be feared, cannot be fulfilled by the 
latter ; while it is proving ruinous to the external and internal 
commerce and prosperity of Madagascar, and hence threatens to 
overturn all the former liberal and wise measures and designs of 
the King. 

“8th. The false opinion which might be formed, by His 
Majesty and his counsellors, of the results of the said Treaty, in 
consequence of the salutary opposition of some mercantile houses 
and their agents, and also of the wish of others quietly to with- 
draw their property and their interest from Madagascar. 

“9th. The probability, under the security of an equitable 
tariff, that numerous English speculators, as well as those of 
other nations of Europe and of America, would be induced to try 
their fortune in Madagascar. 

“10th. The plan proposed by Captain Owen, that His Majesty 
Radaima should have a steamboat ; of its uses and advantages. 

“11th. The medical education of three young Malagashes at 
Edinburgh, agreeably to His Majesty’s desire. 
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“12th. The advantage of having a well-educated medical man, 
besides Mr. Lyall, established at Tananarivon, or attached to His 
Majesty, his army, and his people. 

“13th. Of the independence of Great Britain, and also of the 
Mauritius, with regard to Madagascar ; and at the same time, of 
the wish of the British Government, that former commercia} 
relations should not be interrupted. 

“14th. Of the Proclamation of His Excellency, Sir Lowry 
Cole, of the 26th September, 1827, abolishing a duty of six per 
cent. upon the importation of salt-beef from the British Colonies 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in order to counterpoise, in some 
measure, the ill-effects of the Treaty existing between His 
Majesty Ridima and Mr. Blancard’s house. 

“15th. The necessity to which Great Britain might be reduced 
of interdicting the importation of the products of Madagascar 
into the Mauritius, in order to countervail the Commercial Treaty, 
spoken of under the last head. 

“16th. Of my own confidence in Radima, and of my feelings 
towards Madagascar, and the pleasure I should have in assisting 
His Majesty, heart and soul, in every measure that tended to his 
glory and the good of his people.” In commenting on this 
interview, Mr. Lyall relates a characteristic anecdote. 

“Radima lately employed a young man to go among his enemies 
to the southward of Tananarivon, as a spy, in order to know what 
they were doing, especially with respect to slavery, giving him 
the strictest commands against its encouragement in any way. 
The youth, tempted by a sum of money, soon afterwards sold a 
slave who was attached to himself. The news of this act having 
reached the King’s ears, the man was seized, put in irons, carried 
to Tananarivon, and, after a fair trial, condemned to death. He 
was kept alone, however, until a Cabar was held, when His 
Majesty had him brought forward, and, after explaining his crime, 
he ordered him to be shot before the assembly. Radima then 
added, “Such a reward awaits all those who infringe the laws 
respecting slavery.” The head was then severed from the body, 
and placed upon a pole in a public place, that the effect might be 
more extensive and durable.” 

Radima throughout expressed sentiments of loyalty and friend- 
ship for England. 

“*England,’ said the King, ‘ was my first ally, and has been my 
faithful supporter. I never can forget King George III., and 
far less King George IV. The British Government has done 
everything for me, and made me what I am. All you see 
around me’ (looking at his dress, his officers, his soldiers, his 
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band of musicians, his table, etc.) ‘does honour to your 
country’ (I here added, ‘and infinite honour to Radima’). ‘Sir 
Robert Farquhar was my warm friend, and notwithstanding what 
has occurred, I doubt not, on proper explanation, that Sir Lowry Cole 
will be so likewise. I must ever hold the name of England dear. 
Of her good intentions I have no doubt, and the interest she takes 
in the prosperity of Madagascar, and in my glory, is rendered 
very evident by her Government sending you here, accompanied 
by Mr. Morgan. I know she can do much for me and my people ; 
and I am well satisfied that you can and will aid me yourself, 
and thus add to the obligations I already lay under to King 
George IV. I love England. I have regarded her, and still regard 
her, comme mon pivot. 

“ The last word Radima repeated with much animation, looking 
me straight in the face, and then held out his hand to me, and 
we had a hearty shake. Still holding my hand, he added, ‘ These 
are my sentiments, and whoever gives a contrary representation, 
does injustice to me and injustice to Great Britain. Do me the 
favour to communicate what I have said to the English Govern- 
ment, and to Sir Lowry Cole, and to make my ideas known to 
your countrymen, who ever have shown themselves my friends, 
and will not forget me as long as I do my duty. The civilisation 
of my people is the dearest wish of my heart, and every measure, 
conducive to its advancement, will meet with my approbation and 
support. I feel obliged to you for the open and sincere manner 
in which you have spoken your sentiments, whether by direction, 
or from your own heart, and wish to profit by them.’ 

* 

“In ane to the Ring? 8 cine to send three young Malagashes 
to study medicine at Edinburgh, I informed the King that my 
opinion was, that it would be useless to send any young men to 
Edinburgh without a previous education, because all the lectures 
are delivered in English, and that I would advise, in preference, 
that a well-educated medical man should be engaged to proceed 
to Tananarivon, and to act as surgeon to the army and the people, 
while I would attend the King, his Court, and his staff, ete. ; and 
that he should also undertake the preparatory education of a 
number of young men for three years; at the end of which 
period the three most distinguished of them might be sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, while the others might become the 
assistants of the surgeon, and be capable of doing much good in a 
country in which there is no regular medical person. I added 
that I had reason to believe that Mr. Edington, assistant surgeon 
of the Samarang, would be glad to have such an appointment.” 
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For his own part, Mr. Lyall offered to help the King by every 
means in his power. “ Having stated that I had the view of passing 
a number of years at his Court, I wished that they should not be 
spent idly, but that His Majesty would allow me to assist him, 
and call upon me at all times for whatever aid I could give, for 
the good of his people, or the advancement of his own fame and 
glory.” 

* * * X * 

“During the private audience I also touched upon the views 
of the Governor of Bourbon, and of the pretensions, or claims, of 
the French Government to possessions in Madagascar; in con- 
sequence of which delicate questions might be agitated, that had 
better be dormant. So far as the French were concerned, Radima 
seemed to think it a matter of no consequence, and afterwards, in 
a conversation with Mr. Robin, I found that the Court and the 
officers laughed at any attempt or claim the French might think 
of making on their island, after their constant want of success in 
all former enterprises.” 

“The audience having finished, a general conversation took 
place, and talking of the King’s army, I said, when the troops 
were going to exercise, I should like much to see them, as I had 
not well observed them on the preceding day, being occupied so 
constantly in conversation with His Majesty, that I had not had 
time to leave the room. He replied ‘ Very well,’ and two minutes 
afterwards, while I was speaking with Mr. Phillibert, he entered 
another apartment for a moment, the meaning of which I did not 
then understand. The conversation was renewed, and in about 
half an hour, to my astonishment, a company of Grenadiers, 
preceded by the band, marched into the square before the house, 
when His Majesty said, ‘ Your wish shall now be gratified.’ I 
could not avoid thanking the King for his unexpected and 
delicate attention. 

“The moment Radima was perceived by the troops, they uttered 
something like ‘ Hurrah, Radima,’ to which His Majesty replied 
very gently. 

“The King and I having taken our stations upon the steps 
before the door, the Grenadiers, who were commanded by 
Colonel Bayna, went through the manual exercise tolerably well. 
They then went through the platoon exercise, firing in company, 
by sub-divisions, by sections, and by files, and upon the whole 
they executed their task in a highly creditable manner. 

“Reckoning this a favourable opportunity to show the troops 
the rifle with five charges, the King caused the same soldier as 
the preceding day to stand in their front and fire it again, which 
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he did successfully, to the amusement of all present, and to the 
astonishment of many. 

“T now reminded the King of the changes introduced by Sir 
Henry Torrens in the evolutions of the British Army, when he 
expressed a wish to see them performed. I therefore desired 
Mr. Morgan to take a station between us and the troops, and to go 
through the manual exercise and the extension motions, which 
he executed very adroitly, and met with the King’s highest 
approbation. 

“The company of Grenadiers now gave a general salute, and 
marched off, the band playing the ‘March of the British 
Grenadiers.’ ” 

This concluded the immediate business of Mr. Lyall’s mission. 
The rest of his stay at Tamatave was spent in an exchange of 
courtesies between himself and Radama. 

On the day after the audience he dined with the King. 

“About half-past 12 o’clock I called at the Battery uncere- 
moniously, and sent in my name to the King, who came to the 
door and received me in the frankest manner. Finding His 
Majesty’s eyes much inflamed, I gave him my advice and a dose 
of Epsom salts, and expressed a wish that he would postpone the 
dinner till another day, when he should be well. He humorously 
replied, ‘Oh, non, non, non !’” 

The dinner is described with much minuteness. 

“T then dressed in my best uniform, but instead of trousers, wore 
white small cloths, white silk stockings, and shoes with buckles— 
tout-a-fait a [ Anglaise. 

“At the proper time, the horses being sent, accompanied by 
Captain Kelly and Mr. Morgan, I proceeded to the Battery, the 
gates of which being thrown open, we cantered up to the house 
and were saluted by some troops, the band again playing ‘God 
save the King.’ On descending from my horse, Mr. Corroller 
came out to welcome me, and His Majesty Radima met me at 
the door and received me as usual, in a very handsome manner. 

’ While about to sit down himself, he, as before, indicated the 
chair for me on his right hand. Mr. Robin and Mr. Corroller 
were the only two individuals who sat, besides the King, myself, 
and party. Prince Rataffe, Mr. Phillibert, and about twelve of 
His Majesty’s principal officers, all in their best uniforms, were 
in waiting, and all stood erect round the room, but whether with 
a view to do honour to His Majesty or because there was 2 
scarcity of chairs, I cannot say. I may remark, however, that 
after a time they sat down as on the day of the presentation, and 
that to-day the greatest part of the chairs, with which Tamatave 
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in general is not well stocked, in Rataffe’s establishment were 
placed around the dinner-table. While in the drawing-room (if 
it may get the name) we each had a small glass of liqueur, a la 
mode Frangaise, and chatted, etc., for a few minutes. Soon after 
6 o'clock the King’s butler announced to His Majesty that dinner 
was ready, and the door of the dining-room was thrown open. 
Radima then walked in, making a sign to me to follow him, and 
while taking his place at the head of the table, he begged me to 
sit down on his right hand. Mr. Robin sat opposite to me, 
Mr. Corroller on my right, Captain Kelly on the left of Mr. 
Robin, and Mr. Morgan on the right of Mr. Corroller, Prince 
Rataffe on the left of Captain Kelly, Mr. Phillibert at the bottom 
of the table. 

“The table was set with a good deal of taste, and covered with 
a profusion of dishes, silver and crystal abounded, and we had so 
many courses of well-cooked viands, fish, flesh, fowl, ham, etc., 
some of them in too great masses, that I thought dinner was 
never to have an end. 

“Even after Radima had given ‘ The health of King George IV.,’ 
with the usual noisy solemnities, the band playing ‘God save 
the King, and I returned thanks for the King of England, a 
fresh course, consisting of a variety of dishes, crowded the table, 
and we recommenced gormandising. I then gave ‘The health of 
Ridama, King of Madagascar,’ with the same honours, and the 
band played a national air. 

“After a short interval Radaima drank ‘Prosperity to the 
British nation,’ with three cheers, and the band played ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ and shortly afterwards I returned ‘ The prosperity of 
Madagascar, and the civilisation of her people under the direction 
of His Majesty Radaima,’ with three cheers; the band, if I be not 
mistaken, again played a national air. This toast much pleased 
the King, who, while most of our neighbours were busy eating 
and drinking, was occupied in telling me how much he owed to 
England, how dear the civilisation of his people was to his heart, 
and how much opposition he had met with in the execution of 
his plans. 

“*My people,’ said he, ‘even now ask me boldly why I forget 
the customs and manners of my ancestors, why I put on fine 
uniforms like white men, why I have my table set out after their 
manner, why I use knives and forks, why I ride on horseback and 
make use of gaudy trappings, why my soldiers are clothed and 
disciplined like Europeans, why I have foreign music, and such 
like questions; and they conclude by praying me to relinquish 
them all and return to the days of yore.’ 

VOL. CIY. T 
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“Sir Robert Farquhar’s and Sir Lowry Cole’s healths were 
proposed by the King and drunk with three cheers. His Majesty 
also proposed my health, when I returned, not Mr. Robin nor 
Mr. Corroller individually, as might have been expected, for 
political reasons, but ‘The King’s army and all the officers, 
especially those present, who, as long as they did their duty to 
their King and country and towards my country and myself, I 
should be friends with.’ I then shook hands with Radaima, 
Mr. Robin, Mr. Corroller, and Prince Rataffe, and made signs to 
the officers more distant from me, and thanked them for their 
attention. 

“While the desert and coffee were served up some general 
patriotic toasts were drunk. 

“Toward the conclusion of the feast, Mr. Robin proposed a toast ; 
he then rose up and said, ‘As Sir Lowry Cole is a great officer 
of the King of England, and I am a great officer of the King of 
Madagascar, I think myself justified in proposing the health of 
Lady Frances Cole,’ which was accordingly drunk with ‘hip 
ip hips.” 

“Tf Mr. Robin expected that I should return as my toast 
‘Mrs. Robin,’ he was deceived. I gave no toast at all, but 
purposely entered into close conversation with Radima. Mr. 
Robin sang a French air, and was accompanied by the band, and 
afterwards I, being solicited, began ‘Auld Lang Syne’ alone, but 
the band soon joined me. 

“ During dinner the whole of Ridima’s party behaved extremely 
well. The King took a glass of wine with each in his turn; I 
did the same, and all of us were in excellent humour and very 
merry, especially the King and myself. 

“There was no want of wines, and some very tolerable wines, 
Madeira, claret, and champagne, besides ale and porter at pleasure. 

“We remained till about 11 o’clock, when I said, ‘ Your Majesty, 
I think we have done sufficient honour to the bottle.’ Radima 
soon rose and took me by the arm, and we walked into the 
drawing-room. The band were playing a country dance, and the 
King, holding my hand, began to dance, and I followed his 
example. His Majesty continued for some minutes hopping and 
skipping about the room, very often looking at his feet, while I 
gave him ‘side-cutting’ and ‘ high-cutting’ in return, and we 
concluded by a regular wheeling round about a number of times 
while our hands were joined, till we wheeled out into the 
verandah, and I called for my horse. The King followed me into 
the courtyard and said, ‘As you are very warm, let me send you 
home in a palanquin,’ to which I replied, ‘It would be disgraceful 
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for a Briton not to be able to return as he came,’ and bidding the 
King again good-night I got upon my horse, returned to my 
lodgings, and soon fell into the arms of Morpheus.” 

On November 1st he writes :— 

“Dined quietly at home. About 5 o’clock I took a ride by the 
shore and met General Rafarlah and Princess Rafarlah (Radima’s 
sister), whom the King expected, coming from Foule Point. It 
is impossible to describe the motley group. A company of black 
soldiers, altogether naked, with the exception of their salack, and 
armed with muskets, preceded the General, who rode a good horse. 
In a line, with the last rank and file, immediately behind the 
soldiers, followed the Princess, borne in a kind of easy chair with 
poles upon the shoulders of four men. The General was habited 
in an undress uniform—a blue jockey coat, sword, and cocked 
hat. The Princess was dressed in the European manner, and 
had a yellow silk handkerchief thrown loosely over her head. 
A crowd of servants in all kinds of dresses or almost naked 
followed in complete disorder, carrying every kind of luggage. 
The General and the Princess continued their way to the Battery, 
passing through the bivouac of the soldiers by whom they were 
saluted.” 

On November 2nd the King called in state on Mr. Lyall. 

“ At 3 o'clock precisely, His Majesty Radima entered the court, 
mounted upon a white charger, superbly equipped, the saddle 
being covered with purple velvet and adorned with gold trim- 
mings. Mr. Morgan received him at the gate and I at the door 
of the house. He was accompanied by all the persons specially 
invited, and about a dozen of his chief officers in full uniform. 
They were followed by a guard of honour, armed, but almost 
naked, and about twenty women of different tribes in their native 
dresses, who were occupied in singing while His Majesty remained 
with me. 

“T showed the King a mineralogical chest, a variety of philo- 
sophical instruments and apparatus, some surgical instruments, 
the uses of which he was curious to know, and was highly 
amused with the catheter, etc.; a handsome medicine chest, a 
collection of gums, gum-resins, and resins, numerous books, 
especially military books, which attracted his special attention, 
a few naval books, various curiosities, and articles manufactured 
in Great Britain; fluid vaccine matter, brought from London in 
capillary tubes, etc. I also showed him a Conjuror, and astonished 
His Majesty and the party by saying that one could cook a 
superior beef-steak in it without moving it from the spot in three 
minutes. Ridima haying expressed a great desire to see this 
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performed, I ordered one of my servants to charge the Conjuror 
with beef-steak, and I lighted the spirit of wine by means of a 
fire-box. At the expiration of the specified time, on taking off 
the lid of the Conjuror, the steak was found beautifully done and 
burning hot. The King and all present partook of it, and 
everyone praised it more than another. Ale, porter, and wine 
were handed round; the party seemed very happy, and much 
conversation went on.” 

On November 4th, Mr. Lyall had the honour of entertaining 
Radama. 

“At 6 o'clock the King’s approach to my lodgings was made 
known by the playing of the band, which preceded the King. 
His Majesty was on foot, and was received by Mr. Morgan at the 
gate, and by myself and Captain Kelly at the door of one of the 
pavilions, which served as the drawing-room. Princess Rafarlah 
was borne upon a chair, on the shoulders of four men, but all the 
gentlemen invited were on foot. A guard of honour, with an 
officer on horseback at their head, followed the King. 

“ Dinner was soon announced. All having taken some liqueur, I 
took Radima’s arm and conducted him across the court to the 
dining-room, when His Majesty took his seat on my right hand, 
and the Princess on the left hand. As I had been led to believe 
that Princess Rafarlah would not come because Mrs. Lyall was 
not there, the table was arranged only for nine persons, but an 
additional seat was placed on one side. 

“The King was affable and merry, and he, as well as all the 
party, did justice to a double charge of beef-steak, which was 
dressed in the Conjuror upon the table. 

“When the dinner was about half finished, Radama said he 
wished to give a toast, and asked us to filla bumper. He then 
rose and gave, ‘The health of King George IV.,’ which, of 
course, was drunk with the usual honours. I had told His 
Majesty that he had anticipated me, because I intended in proper 
time to give the first toast to‘The health of Radaima, King of 
Madagascar,’ a health which I now wished to be drunk, in a 
bumper, with all due ceremony. This being done, a couple of 
minutes afterwards, telling the King that I now wished to make 
up my leeway, I begged to give another toast, ‘Madagascar and 
her inhabitants,’ which His Majesty returned by, ‘The British 
nation.’ The band played the same tunes as during the dinner 
at the Battery. 

“Different healths were then drunk, including Sir Lowry 
Cole’s, besides two or three patriotic toasts. 

“The King then requested me to tell him the hour, when he 
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pulled out his watch and said, ‘I wish to give you this chain as 
a souvenir of your friend Radima.’ The King now pulled off his 
coat, unbuttoned his waistcoat—the Princess still being present 
—and took a massive gold guard watch-chain from his neck, 
detached it from his watch, and desired me to fasten it to mine. 
This being done, he assisted me in putting the chain around my 
neck, and then proposed my health, which was accordingly drunk 
with the same ceremonies as most of the others. I returned 
thanks, and drank to the company. Radima now said some 
flattering things of me to his suite (which Mr. Robin translated), 
and also to myself, and added that he placed the utmost confi- 
dence in me, and that he was sure I was a sincere friend, and 
desired to aid him in the civilisation of Madagascar. 

“The King having quietly informed me that he was imme- 
diately to commence the march towards Tananarivon, I took the 
opportune occasion of again drinking, by way of adieu, ‘The 
preservation and health of His Majesty Radima, and the civilisa- 
tion of his people,’ which, being drunk, the party sat down and I 
ordered coffee.” 

On the very day of this dinner-party Radima left Tamatave 
and set out for the capital, Tananarivon, as it was then called. 
Mr. Lyall then returned to the Mauritius, with the intention of 
establishing himself in Madagascar the following year. 

“On reaching home I felt much gratified in recollecting that I 
had been absent from Port Louis only twenty-three and a half 
days, that I had been so fortunate as to meet King Radama at 
Tamatave, to gain His Majesty’s good opinion, and apparently his 
confidence; and that there was every reason to believe that the 
objects of the present mission had been obtained. 

“At all events, 1 endeavoured conscientiously to do my duty, and 
I trust that this fair exposition of all my transactions will meet 
with the approbation of His Excellency, Sir Lowry Cole, and 
also that of the British Government.” 

Here the narrative ends. In the following year Mr. Lyall 
returned to Madagascar, but by that time Radima was already 
stricken with mortal illness, and on the 28th of July he died. 
Mr. Lyall decided to remain with his family at Tananarivon, and 
study the flora and fauna of Madagascar. But on the King’s 
death a reaction set in. The throne was seized by one of his 
widows. She banished the missionaries, excluded the Europeans, 
and the tide of civilisation rolled backwards for a while. Mr. Lyall 
was driven from Madagascar by a popular demonstration, in which 
the image of one of the idols was made to play a conspicuous 
part. He retired to Mauritius, and died there in 1831 from an 
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illness, of which the seeds were sown by the unhealthy climate of 
Madagascar. A brief obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine 
states that at the time of his death he was about to prepare for 
the press an account of his adventures in Madagascar. Thus a 
valuable scientific record was lost to the world. Yet this little 
diary has added so vivid a picture to what we already know of the 
great Hova king as to give its author a claim to take a humble 


place among those who rescue the deeds of mighty kings from 
oblivion. 


Auice ZIMMERN. 











Heinrich Hoffmann’s History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


—_—_—— 


Carter XI. 


UND DEN I VORK’DT ABOUDT DER MILL. 


Re 


Unp den I vork’dt aboudt der Mill— 

Mein Parendts’ vords, I hear dem shtill ;— 
“Some beesness you must learn,” dey saidt, 

“Tyas times, mein Sohn, you earnt your breadt ;— 
Und as you'll get at first no pay, 

You'd better help your Fadther—eh ? 


Il. 


It’ vas, I thought, a shplendidt plan— 
To talk und labour like a man; 

To leave dat Shkool, und proudtly pass 
Dose boys vhat beat me in der class ;— 

Und hear Herr Schlager tell his Frau— 
“Yung Hoffmann vas a Miller, now!” 


lil. 


A cap vas bought, und blouse beside ; 
Some linen trousers—short und vide ;— 
Und shoes—you’ve seen dem, I suppose— 
Like blocks of vood, mit pointed toes ;— 
Und vhen dose outfits I survey’d, 
Mein fortunes seem’dt alreadty made! 
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IV. 


How hardt I toil’dt—der life vas new— 

So shtrong und rosy-scheek’dt I grew !— 
I pull’dt dose sacks across der vloor, 

Und svung dem from dat open door ; 
Und vhen dey’d all been lower’dt down, 

I drove dem in der cart to town. 


¥. 


On market-days mein folks I toldt, 

How visely I hadt bought und soldt ; 
Und peoples, at der village-fair, 

Vouldt touch deir hats, und call me “ Herr!” 
Und vhat I liked shtill more to see— 

Some girls began to look at me! 


VI. 


"Tvas curious, from mein lofty tow’r, 

To vatch der vind’s myshterious pow’r,— 
Day after day, from early morn— 

Turn dose great sails, und grindt dat corn ;— 
Und vhen der vork vas done at night, 

I vander'dt home—gqvite tired und vhite. 


Vil. 


Sooch peace of mindt I used to feel— 
Hunger made sveet each ev’ning meal ;— 
Den p’raps ve talk’dt, or Fadther readt, 
Or somevon sung; till, shnug in bedt— 
Vhen shlumbers on mein senses crept— 
I shtretch’dt mein limbs, und soundtly shlept! 


VIII. 


Since den long years have come und gone, 
Der labours of mein life vas done ;— 
I knew not, vhen I left der Shkool, 
Dat Fortune couldt be kindt und cruel ;— 
For Sorrow vas a shtranger shtill, 
Vhen first I vork’dt aboudt der Mill! 
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Cuapter XII, 
SAY—DO YOU KNOW HER, MUDTHER ? 


I, 


No breath I hav’n’t got to shpeak— 
Don’t ask me vhat’s der matter ;— 

Mein heart svings like der kitschen clock, 
Mein knees togedther clatter !— 

If I’ve not seen a lovely girl, 
T’ve never met anodther ;— 

Her big shtraw hat mit green vas trimm’dt— 
Say—do you know her, Modther? 


II. 


But dere—I'll tell mein shtory first— 
Don’t laugh, und call me shtupidt ;— 
You can’t exshpect mein brain vas clear, 
Vhen I’ve been shtruck by Cupidt ! 
Von handt heldt up her dainty dress, 
Vildt flow’rs vas in der odther ;— 
Her vaist vas shlender—like a vasp’s— 


Say—do you know her, Modther ? 


Ill. 


’Tvas in der lane—below der bridge— 
Vell, dere I vander’dt, dhreaming ; 

Vhen all at vonce a shriek I heardt— 
Joost like der railvay shkreaming ;— 

Und shtraight tovardts me rush’dt some cows, 
In sooch a dust und shmodther ;— 

Dere shtoodt dat lovely girl—alone !— 
Say—do you know her, Modther? 


IV. 


Vell den, I vasn’t far behindt, 
So, soon I’d shprung besidte her ; 

She trembl’dt—joost as if she’d seen 
Some mouse, or nasty shpider ;— 

I saidt, “ Now don’t you be afraidt!” 
Qvite friendtly—tlike a brodther ;— 

Vhy do you shtare, und shake your headt ? 
Say—do you know her, Modther ? 
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We 


Der trees deir bransches shpreadt above, 
Dose hedges blazed mit shplendour ;— 

Und dere vas I—so boldt as brass— 
Dat lovely girl’s defender ! 

She vhisper’dt sometings soft, und tried 
Her bashfulness to shmodther ;— 

I’m gladt dat girls are ’fraidt of cows!— 
Say—do you know her, Modther? 


VI. 


Vell den, I shpoke a few nice vordts— 
Of course, joost like some shtranger ;— 
I couldn’t leave dat lovely girl 
Vhen dere vas so mooch danger ! 
So, as ve shtroll’dt, I saidt I hoped 
Von day ve'd take anodther ;— 
She gave me, den, so sveet a shmile !.— 
Say—do you know her, Modther ? 


VIL. 


Ve parted by dem turnpike-roadts— 
Mein fancy dere shtill lingers !— 

Mit von shmall handt in mine, I shtoodt— 
Like velvet vas her fingers !— 

I saidt “Goodt-bye!”—und velt so sadt, 
For sometings or anodther ;— 

Und vatch’dt till she vas out of sight— 
Say—do you know her, Modther ? 


VIII. 


No tea I vant—nor supper, too— 

- Until I’ve solv’'dt der mysht’ry ;— 

I'll ask der cobbler’s vife—she’s deep 
In ev’rybody’s hisht’ry ;— 

I vonder if dat lovely girl 
Has got a younger brodther ?— 

He’d help me—if he’s fondt of sveets— 
Say—do you know her, Modther? 
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IX. 


Don’t knit no more—you'll shtrain your eyes—- 
Joost look, der lamp vas shmoking ! 

Vonce you vas young—how qviet you keep— 
Vhat, are you cross—or joking? 

If I don’t vin dat lovely girl 
Ill never seek anodther ! 

Kiss me—Gott bless you for her name— 
I thought you knew her, Modther! 


J. Reppre Matuert. 











On Curio-Hunting in China. 


One day shortly before Christmas the boy came to me in the 
office and whispered: “One man come have got culios. Oh! 
Good!” How my heart used to thrill with delightful anticipation 
at the very word “curios!” My boy had quite caught the mania, 
vicariously ; he had even caught the character of my taste, which 
was of course utterly opposed to his and to that too of a Chinese 
collector. So when he spoke in this excited whisper I got excited 
too. “Tell him to wait, boy,” I whispered back. There were 
fourteen native clerks in the office, and I did not wish them to 
know my thoughts were directed to matters so very opposed to 
cargo-certificates and permits; “take him upstairs and give him 
a cup of tea and have them spread out on my table.” 

As soon as I could snatch a moment I rushed upstairs (my 
rooms were over the office), was enraptured with what I saw, put 
on a disappointed air, and said I didn’t think they were the sort 
of things I wanted, only he might wait till twelve o’clock, when I 
had time to look at them; giving the boy a wink not to let him 
depart on any account, or let other men see them before I had my 
choice. For he said he had just arrived that morning from 
Paoyin, three days up the canal, and the things belonged toa 
private family that was in need of raising the wind (as they always 
are) to meet the New Year settling day. I knew every article in 
the local shops, so I could see that this was probably the case; and 
wanted to have first choice. How delicious that curio-buying 
was! I think, taking all in all, the first survey of a new set of 
things which may become mine by paying for them is the most 
enjoyable treat I know. I carried on the bargaining the whole of 
the day until 6 p.m., well backed by my boy, with all the artifices 
that some years’ experience had taught me. Of course in curios 
there is nothing like a fixed price. It is as good as a game of 
poker, the bluffing and discerning of bluff in the seller. Then 
when they are gone, O the delight of getting it into your hands, 
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bringing it to the lamp, examining every crack, verifying its seal, 
comparing it with imitations, standing it in different lights, 
different backgrounds, and sitting off to admire it! 

I bought a good deal from my man from Paoyin: though I 
started bargaining on the wrong tack, as he was not a dealer. 
There were four sets of small plates, one a transparent ivory-white 
porcelain, with pale green border and dull grey-blue band of 
flowers enamelled over the glaze; another with dark blue tracings 
on the white, a leaf; another, coarse thick ware with dull blue 
centre and border painted with imitation ice-cracks, and much 
chipped, time-stained edges, small private seal; and the fourth, 
which most took my fancy, small delicate plates in clear pale sky- 
after-rain blue, with broad chequered pattern round the rim, and 
a centre medallion, slightly different in each of the five, of a 
woman and child, marked Chéng Hua, and, by the fine porcelain 
and excellent colour and characteristics of decoration, genuinely 
so. There was a light chocolate brown plate, with dragons 
faintly cut in the paste, and a thin glaze, with the edges and 
prominences nearly white; a rich purple plate, marked Hsiian Té ; 
a pair of imperial fish bowls, one pink and one pale yellow, with 
beautifully drawn and coloured flowers, and feathery pencilling 
on the paste—Chien Lung seal; a rich kingfisher-green bowl, 
with flattened lip; a genuine Ming bowl, octagonal, unfortun- 
ately broken in sending home; purple and terra-cotta bowls; 
medallioned plates; delicate transparent white wine-cups. 

But the gem of all was a bottle he had. It was about six 
inches high, with straight short neck and circular body ; simplex 
in munditiis as regards form, but perfectly proportioned. It was 
of a hard snow-white porcelain, unglazed except at the mouth. 
But the peculiar beauty of it, entranced by the simplicity of form, 
was the fantastic richness of decoration. Dragons, trees, temples, 
priests, clustered round its entire body carved in the same 
porcelain, in biscuit, like an incrustation of coral around some 
treasure long buried in the deep; yet nothing seemed to break 
the harmony of the simple outline. To give you an idea, imagine 
@ miniature in white of that glorious big red vase in carved coral 
at South Kensington. 

He asked $60 for it (£10); I offered him six. I said it was 
a foreign vase, and they were common in England. I pointed to 
the tip of the dragon’s horn that was broken off; no one would 
give anything for an incomplete specimen like that. He said he 
had been offered $20 for it even by the curio-shops in Yangchou 
on his way down; but that his master said if he could not get 
fifty he was to bring it back. He begged me to take it to save 
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him the danger of carrying it about. Hie said I should not regret 
the bargain, it was very rare. I pooh-poohed his absurd demand. 
I offered him seven dollars, then ten. He wrapped it up in its 
wool and put it back in his basket, saying I should repent 
refusing it, and without more ado took the little pile of dollars 
for the other things, and left. 

I leant back in my chair complacently, feeling sure that he 
would come back the next day with a lower offer. I was mis- 
taken; he returned to Paoyin. I found he had offered it to the 
local shops, but at too high a price. I therefore concluded he 
would sell it at Yangchou, and on this supposition made the 
journey I shall describe; but as a matter of fact I bought the 
bottle off the same man a year after. He came down the 
following year with some bronzes and old coins. Quite by chance 
my boy met him, and told me. I asked after the bottle. He 
said his master had not parted with it. I paid to send my boy 
back with him to his home and negotiate. A week after he 
returned with the precious vase, having paid $50 for it. It 
became especially dear to me on account of this fortuitous and 
difficult recovery. 

The Chinese are great collectors. Their connoisseurship is 
inherited. If you are collecting old porcelain, lie in wait for a 
“ gentleman” when his bills press heavy on him. You are not 
likely to find many good pieces exposed for sale in the stalls in 
such a country. 

At the same time we have nothing to complain of. I have not 
seen the German collections, but there was a splendid exhibition 
(Mr. Salter’s) at the South Kensington Museum : also, not perhaps 
so well known, at the Bethnal Green Museum. One feels heart- 
sick to see such a galaxy of treasures. Such, however, for a 
private collection would prove an embarras of riches. You 
cannot enjoy so many at once. Let a collector beware above all 
things of buying too many. The object of collecting should be 
to find a perennial enjoyment in each article. Beyond a certain 
limit of space occupied this effect is destroyed. He regards 
them en masse. I myself, with a very cheap inferior collection, 
have several times had to punish my hobby in order to preserve 
it ;—cut off the limbs to save the trunk. In other words, as the 
accumulation grew, it was necessary to select a few of the real 
favourites, and get rid of the rest and begin again, otherwise 1 
should have grown satiated by mere quantity. 

I paid a visit in the Christmas of 1890 to Yangchou, a wealthy 
city on the Grand Canal north of the Yangtze; and when I got 
to the Yuan-mén—Chiao Road, where the curio-shops congregate, 
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I was delighted with everything I saw; enraptured. There must 
have been quite a dozen shops and stalls, and embryo offshoots of 
shops against a blank wall. I immediately seemed to see a 
hundred articles that I must buy. The surroundings were in 
harmony with bric-d-brac: a narrow alley three feet wide, and 
dark shops opened in front, doorless of course, in whose obscurity, 
on black shelves and glassed sideboards, were piled with apparent 
carelessness and disorder, jade, porcelain, cups, plates and vases, 
monochromes (celadons, sangdebceuf, yellow (rarely) and tur- 
quoise blues), bronzes (geese, herons, tripods, censers, buffaloes- 
and-sage), brass censers of all shapes, wine-cups, teapots, candle- 
sticks, and so on. ‘The arrangement, however, was the result 
of art. 

A little white-eared vase in a case, placed back in obscurity 
behind huge green bronzes and swinging jade-plaques, seemed as 
though by its very modest retirement it must be a piece of 
genuine Ting Yao of the twelfth century, reserved for the eye of 
a connoisseur. A crackle brown vase, standing dustily in its 
little black pigeon-hole, invited you; when above it you catch 
the terra-cotta red edge of a rice-bowl with faint designs under 
the glaze which forces you to take it down and look at the seal. 

The Chinese idea of black bric-d-brac cases with uneven shelves, 
and no brilliant varnish or wood-carving, is certainly better than 
our highly ornate and often coloured brackets, which distract the 
attention to themselves. This is an idea difficult to impress on 
ladies. They look to the prettiness of each item, and forget the 
esthetic simplicity required to give an imposing tout ensemble. 
And they seldom take into consideration relative values, and the 
sacrifice of smaller things for the enhancement of the greater. 

In order to afford a sufficiently remonstrative contrast to the 
refinement of decoration in the drawing-room of a certain friend 
of mine, I have been driven to making my shelves out of old 
packing-cases, unvarnished, unplaned, untidily joined. Now, I 
say, will you look at my chinaware, and not at what it stands on? 














A Higher Law. 


Carter I. 


“* Now, Oscar, mind you choose a handsome fisherman.” 

“ All right. But what’s the odds so long as he can sail?” 

“ Mary always wants handsome men about her. Just as well 
you should understand that, Oscar, you know. If you discovered 
it after you were married, you might feel jealous. I couldn’t 
bear to have an Othello for a brother-in-law.” 

“T don’t know,” said the first speaker. “I should rather like 
you to be a little jealous, Oscar. But not of fishermen, nor 
coachmen. I always make mamma get good-looking coachmen ; 
it makes such a difference to the whole turn-out.” 

“Quite so. Never mind that scoffing sister of yours, she shan’t 


have a Moorish brother-in-law. In fact, 1 take it as a personal 
compliment; you like handsome men, you are going to marry me, 


ergo, I 

But the scoffing sister threw a sofa-cushion at him, and he 
disappeared chuckling, without having finished his speech. 

“ Oh, Nora, pick that up, and tidy the room a little. We must 
leave things neat, or we shall hear of it from mamma when she 
comes down.” 

“ All right, Mary. There, and there, and there. Now come 
along and let’s get our hats; he'll have had time to pick out a 
regular beauty before we get down.” 

The wilful little tomboy pulled her sister out of the room, and 
in a few minutes they were walking down to the beach. 

“This is a picnic, isn’t it?” she resumed. “Oh, aren’t you 
awful happy, Mary? A whole month, and your old Oscar all to 
yourself, and mother and me to do propriety for you?” 

“Be quiet, and don’t say awful when you know it’s awfully—if 
you must use the word.” 

“Oh, never mind that; I’m on a holiday too, Miss Prim, 
remember. Now don’t you wish we needn’t take a fisherman, and 
then that you two needn’t take me? Well, it can’t be helped, 
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but I'll tell you—I’ll go and sit near the fisherman, and talk to 
him till you are tired of talking to Oscar.” 

“ Will you, really? I’m not sure I can allow that, and what 
about the fisherman? Have you no pity for him?” 

“Hush, there he is, talking to Oscar. And oh, he is hand- 
some.” 

Nora was right. The man was distinguished-looking, with 
a dark southern face, a wavy black moustache, and black hair. 
His slight well-balanced figure was’ partly disguised by his 
blue serge trousers and guernsey, but his head was carried 
on a symmetrical brown neck, and the guernsey disclosed an 
exquisitely turned throat. 

“ How do you like the—boat?” asked Oscar. “ Will it do?” 

“Tt is splendid,” replied Mary. In a second or two, assisted by 
the unconscious object of her admiration, she was seated on board 
the tiny cutter. 

They were in fact a handsome party. Mary was a lovely girl 
of eighteen, with a great air of fine breeding about her, and a 
gracious sweetness to all mankind, due partly to perfect satisfac- 
tion with a world that always met her with a smile, and partly to 
happiness in her lately-made engagement to Oscar Meynell. 

He was a manly-looking young fellow, touring from England, 
and had met his fate in an Auckland ball-room. He was a cadet 
of a great family, and had three hundred a year of his own. So 
when after a few weeks he had obtained Mary’s promise to marry 
him, and then presented himself to Colonel Stewart to ask for his 
daughter, he was as successful in the second suit as in the first. 
Three hundred a year was a narrow income, and Colonel Stewart 
was by no means in a position to give his daughter a dot, having 
lost money in various badly managed local institutions; but 
Mary in a year’s time would come into possession of some house 
property, left her by an aunt. The rents were worth altogether 
about five hundred a year, so that the young couple would be able 
to set up house-keeping in comfort. 

Now, Mrs. Stewart had taken a house up the harbour, and 
Oscar had been invited to join them in their holiday, which was 
to include boating, tennis, and music, and to give Mrs. Stewart a 
complete rest from calls, entertainments, and social worries 
generally. 

The fourth in the boat was Mary’s fourteen-year-old sister, 
Nora, who, with long hair hanging to her waist and blowing about 
her eyes, looked, Oscar declared, like an unbroken filly, and was 
certainly as shy and mischievous. 


They had a very good time. The wind was light but steady, 
VOL, CIy. U 
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and they sailed up to the North Shore, and ate strawberries and 
cream, and then stood out over the bar. The handsome fisherman 
proved a quick and handy assistant to Oscar who had a fair 
knowledge of sailing, but was new to these waters, and profited 
by some information about winds and currents unobtrusively 
given him. They were soon all on terms of ease, though the 
Englishman was surprised by the unaffected dignity and equality 
of the fisherman, who apparently saw in the letting of his boat 
and the hire of his services, not the slightest reason for considering 
himself inferior to the others. However, he observed that the 
girls did not appear to notice this, and remembered having been 
told something of the democratic tone of New Zealand manners. 

That was the first of many happy cruises. Sometimes when 
there was no wind, and the harbour was calm and blue as an 
Italian lake, the men would get out two light skiffs, and the girls 
practised sculling. On these occasions Romeo, as they called the 
fisherman (his name was Romer, but this was only used in his 
presence; away from him they could never resist the Italian name 
which seemed to fit him better), Romeo steered Miss Stewart, who 
was fairly proficient with the sculls, and Oscar her young sister, 
whom he was teaching to row in Oxford form. 

“T can’t have your early efforts misdirected,” he explained, when 
the girl’s eyes opened on first seeing this division. “If you got 
into a bad style at first, I should be bound to give myself a lot of 
trouble afterwards, to get you out of it. I suppose you’d prefer 
Romeo, but you'll have to put up with me.” 

“All right. ‘It revolts me, but I do it,’” said Nora, quoting 
“Pooh Bah,” who had just been seen in Auckland for the first 
time. 

Mary agreed with a good grace. At times, though she had 
never yet admitted it even to herself, her youthful lover bored her. 
The only man she had ever been really intimate with before, was 
her father, a highly-cultivated man of the world, and Meynell’s 
talk often seemed to lack variety compared with the Colonel's. 
So that if only for a change, she was not averse to sitting opposite 
the fisherman, to whom she could talk or not as she liked. But 
there was another reason. She delighted in beauty for its own 
sake. Colonel Stewart had a fine taste in pictures and statuary, 
and his house was full of copies of antique masterpieces, and fine 
specimens of various modern schools. Mary had inherited his 
taste, and without knowing much about classical art possessed a 
fastidious sense of the beautiful. To her the sight of Romeo was 
a perpetual joy. She loved to watch him unawares, his reserved, 
unconscious face, his eyes fixed steadily on some distant point of 
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land. She used to analyse his beauty for herself, and place it 
among various objects of her previous admiration. “He is 
slighter than any of those old Greeks of papa’s,” she thought, “ and 
yet he is nobler looking than any of the men in the Italian 
pictures. He would look stern very easily, I think. He is 
Romeo. Nora hit the mark exactly when she thought of that. 
How beautifully his head springs from his shoulders. ‘The 
small head buoyant ;’ it is really like the Venice woman’s in 


Browning. And yet nothing of the woman or the butterfly about 
him.” 


Cuapter II. 


Oscan and Mary were seated under the verandah facing the 
orchard, They had a basket of strawberries between them, and 
Mary was picking out the largest and ripest fruit for her 
lover, when Nora rushed up with a flash of hair and black 
stocking. 

“The boat is coming,” she cried. “Get ready! Oh, won’t it 
be delightful, you slow old things. May I take my line, Mary ? 
It hasn’t any hooks on it, but it might do. Do you think we 
shall catch any fish? I’ve tried from the rocks for days and 
never had a bite.” 

“ You never waited to see,” remarked Oscar. 

“That’s nonsense. Yow never waited to see, because you went 
off with Molly. And Romeo said that I might catch fish from the 
rocks.” 

Oscar and his prospective sister-in-law were not the best of 
friends. He picked up the largest and lightest of the baskets 
that had been filled with things for luncheon, and saying, “ Bring 
along the kit, Nora,” marched down to the beach with Mary. 

The cutter was lying alongside the little jetty, and Romeo stood 
by the mainmast, a picturesque figure against the smooth blue 
water. 

He raised his hat to the ladies, and Mary asked him if it was 
going to be fine. 

“Too fine, almost,” he replied, “ because we may be long reach- 
ing the fishing ground.” 

But in this he was mistaken. No one found it too long. The 
water was smooth, and there was only sufficient wind to fill the 
sails; but the tide was with them, and they made good way. 

Romeo steered out into the gulf until he reached a famous bank 
where there was about seven fathoms of water; then he dropped 
the anchor. He had provided a number of lines, each neatly 
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coiled on a wooden frame, each armed with two hooks, and weighted 
with a leaden sinker. With these was a bag of bait-pieces of 
young shark, beloved of New Zealand fish and Maoris. 

Oscar was independent enough to bait his own hooks, but he 
was reduced to the simple expedient of letting the{line sink 
slowly into the water as he uncoiled it from the frame. 

Romeo, in response to Nora’s earnest appeal, rapidly baited her 
hooks and allowed her to drop them overboard in the same way. 
Then he took Mary’s line, which was of clean white cotton, baited 
the hooks with the softest part of the shark, flaked the line down 
in the boat, then seizing it near the end spun the sinker round 
his head, and flung it towards the mainland. Baits and line fell 
with one splash in the water. 

“Tve got a bite—I’ve got a bite,” sang Nora. 

“Pooh,” said Oscar. 

“Tt’s the tide, I think,” said Romeo. 

“Qh,” exclaimed Mary as her line tightened with a sudden 
jerk. ‘“ What is that ?” 

“ Pull it in,” shouted Oscar ; “ it’s a fish.” 

So it was; a great, deep, brawny schnapper with gleaming scales 
and golden red hues that shot to and fro in its vigorous attempts 
to escape. It was drawn, gasping and struggling, into the boat. 

Nora uttered a frightened shriek. “Something has got me.” 
She had twisted the line round her wrist, and a big schnapper, 
almost as strong as a twenty-pound salmon, was trying to run 
away with her hooks. Romeo hauled it in, and after that did 
little else but haul in fish and bait hooks for more than an hour. 
The three fishers caught thirty-eight big schnapper before Nora 
remarked, after a sigh of satisfaction, that it ought to be luncheon- 
time. 

Before the others had given much attention to her remark 
Romeo had lifted the boom high up the mast, and had made the 
mainsail into an awning to shield them from the sun. 

The others were now rewarded for their devotion to the business 
in hand. Oscar drew in a curious fish with crimson tapering 
body, and gaudy, peacock-coloured fins. It snapped its jaws, and 
barked like a dog as it lay on the boards. 

“Oh, put it in the water again; it is so pretty, and it makes 
such a queer noise,” pleaded Nora. 

“Tt’s a kuma-kuma, and very good to eat,” remarked Romeo. 

Oscar, proud of his luck, and anxious to make the biggest catch, 
threw it on his particular heap. 

“That makes one more than you,” he said; “no throwing that 
away, Miss Nora.” 
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“ But I’ve caught another, too. Oh! I’ve caught the bottom— 
no, a shark. Romeo, help me.” 

She did not know how she had addressed the fisherman, but 
Mary blushed. 

Romeo pulled steadily at the line, and slowly there came to 
the surface a great fish, broad and flat, with wing-like fins, and a 
long round tail. 

“A stingaree,” he muttered with disgust, and giving a quick 
jerk to the line, broke the hook, and let the monster sink again. 

“Never mind, that counts to my score,” said Nora, triumph- 
antly. “Now I’ve caught as many as Oscar, and I think we 
ought to have lunch.” 

“Would you like some tea?” asked Romeo. 

“Oh, wouldn’t we!” replied Nora, enthusiastically. 

Romeo brought an old naild rum from the bows of the cutter. 
It was almost half-full of ashes, and its sides were perforated with 
numerous holes. In this he lit a fire of broken driftwood and 
waste kauri gum, and when the billy was boiling, he lifted the 
lid, threw in a handful of tea, and lifted the billy from the fire. 
A wonderful aroma arose from the burning gum, and steaming tea. 

“There is no milk,” he said, “but people generally think 
the flavour of billy-tea too good to be spoilt with milk.” 

The girls and Oscar sat in the shade of the sail, and against the 
white background Mary showed to perfection. For half a minute 
as he busied himself at the fire Romeo could not take his eyes 
from the lovely picture. 

“Mr. Romer, do you always make tea as good as this?” Nora’s 
voice recalled him to himself. 

“Tt is delicious,” said Mary. 

“What is that strange-shaped island over there, Romer ?” 
asked Oscar. 

“That is Rangitoto.” 

“ And what may that mean?” 

“Red sky. You see it’s an extinct volcano; but it must have 
been in eruption since the Maoris came, or they could not have 
seen it redden the sky.” 

“And that island over there, and the one beyond it?” asked 
Mary. Then, without waiting for an answer, “ But the gulf is 
full of islands, and how they vary in colour. How calm and 
lovely it all is,” she added dreamily. 

“Oh, such a big fish,” cried Nora. “And I thought I had 
nothing on my line.” 

A big shark had swallowed her bait, and allowed itself to be 
drawn to the surface without resistance. 
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* Quick, lend me the line. I'll stab it,” said Romeo. 

But as he spoke, the monster, sixteen feet long or more, turned 
over on its side, and with a stroke of its tail shot out of sight, 
carrying with it most of Nora’s line. 

“Do you count that fish also?” asked Oscar. 

“Of course, I do. I caught it. Mr. Romer, have you another 
line?” 

“Tt’s no use fishing here again with sharks about,” replied 
Romeo. “ We 1aust shift to another place.” 

“T think we will turn home again,” said Mary quietly. 

So the anchor was lifted, the sails set, and the cutter glided 
gently to the bay, with the light wind and incoming tide. 


Cuapter III. 


Soon another delight was added to those of rowing and sailing, 
for the girls discovered that Romer knew as much about riding 
as boating, and he brought them horses from his father’s farm 
that it was a delight to be on, and proved an admirable guide, 
taking them for beautiful rides which included bush, and hill, 


and long stretches of firm sea-beach. By skilful indirect 
questioning, Miss Stewart drew from him the brief outline of his 
life; how he had been meant for farming, but had found the 
fascination of the sea too great. 

“Fishing,” he explained, “is not bad. I have a boat, and am 
my own boss, and I get some excitement out of it. Father would 
like me to take over the farm, and I might do that some day, and 
settle down. But not yet. I tell him we're very well as we are.” 

“But you are so fond of the horses; aren’t they an induce- 
ment?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, I don’t think I could do altogether without horses. I 
used to have them all in such training that if I called one of 
them, and held up my hand, he would come up and put his nose 
against it. I reckon they’re the cleverest creatures breathing, 
and the kindest.” 
~~ “Indeed. Well, these seem very fond of you, but I didn’t know 
you would think so highly of them as all that. Are they really 
clever?” 

“They are so. Where else will you find a creature that has so 
much sense, and patience, and real goodness, at only three years 
of age? If you only handle him right, a three-year-old thorough- 
bred will do anything for you that an old horse can do.” 
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“ And half-bred horses ?” 

“Well, perhaps they’re not so quick as thoroughbreds, but 
they've plenty of sense too. Take a half-bred hack along a 
strange road once, and he’ll bring you back along it quite safely 
in pitch darkness. It may fork as much as it likes, but he'll 
take the right track. There are a good many men couldn’t do as 
much in broad daylight.” 


* * * + * 


The golden hours slipped by. The last day of their last week 
had come, and they were out for a last cruise. It was a fine day, 
the sun blazing, and the sky a bright blue, especially towards the 
zenith ; lower, though cloudless, the blue had a whitish tinge. 
Mary was seated in the stern, and beside her, Oscar was steering, 
and telling her long stories of his yachting experiences. He 
never boasted, but it was evident that he thoroughly believed in 
himself as skipper. 

Romer was in the bow, with the brim of his hat drawn down; 
at intervals he glanced from under it at the group in the stern. 
Nora, leaning over the gunwale with her hair shading all her face, 
and her long legs curled up on the thwart, dipped her hands in 
the water, which was quite warm, and watched the broken image 
of herself that tried to gaze up at her. She was thoroughly bored 
by the references to Cowes and the Needles, and such phrases as 
“T thought there was wind enough to get us home, so I—” and 
presently she turned to see what the other man in the boat was 
doing. As she did so Mary raised her hand to hide a not quite 
suppressed yawn, and Oscar with a lover’s freedom caught it as 
it passed him, saying he wanted to examine one of its rings. The 
broad-brimmed hat at the other end of the boat bent a little 
lower, and a muttered exclamation reached Nora’s ear. The hat 
was raised again directly, and Nora saw in the set features 
beneath it that her friend was in some trouble, so the kind- 
hearted young creature rose and went to his side, and Romer had 
companionship which just then was good for him, and drove some 
fierce thoughts from his heart 

He began to look about him, and presently remarked— 

“We shall have some wind soon: we ought to go back.” 

“Nonsense, man,” said Oscar, who had been telling Mary that 
the weather was favouring them, “there isn’t a cloud in the sky.” 

“Tt can blow here without a cloud in the sky,” answered 
Romer, “and if it comes up strong from the south-west with the 
tide making, we shall have a sea on in the Rangitoto Channel. that 
will make things dangerous.” 
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“ Pooh,” scoffed Oscar, “ why, the place is almost landlocked.” 

But even as he spoke, suddenly and without warning, a cool 
breeze rushed over the water, the sea, hitherto smooth as glass, 
broke into ripples, and the ripples gathered into waves just large 
enough to rock the boat smartly. 

“Tt is only a puff,” said Oscar. 

Romer looked at Miss Stewart, and she, seeing something of 
warning as well as appeal in his fine dark eyes, turned to the 
other, and said— 

“Do let us go home. Mr. Romer seems to be right, and if it is 
going to blow, it may be dangerous to stay here. You know 
boats are sometimes wrecked even in the Auckland harbour.” 

“Tf you really wish to go home,” said Oscar, “ of course we will 
go, but I have an idea that we shall have to row up against the 
tide, and we are at least nine miles from the bay.” 

As the breeze had died away during this discussion, Mary was 
silent, and Oscar did not move, but sat with his hand on the 
tiller. However, another breeze came, this time with a vicious 
swish that made him start up quite suddenly. 

“Well, to please you, we will go home: haul in the staysail 
sheets, Romer.” 

“We had better put a reef in the mainsail, and stow the jib.” 

“Oh, there’s no need for that; why, the boat has scarcely got 
way on her.” 

Again the breeze had died away, but in an unaccountable 
manner waves had risen that tossed the little cutter up and down 
in a way that bothered Oscar at the helm. 

Mary and Nora had drawn close together, and Romer, instead 
of sitting in the bows, had taken up a position to windward of the 
mast. He looked steadily to the south and west. There was 
nothing there surely to cause alarm. The sky was still blue, and 
on its broad expanse one or two light clouds floated at rest, soft, 
broad, and fleecy, to be dispersed by the lightest breath of wind. 

The clouds did not move, the sky did not change its hue, yet 
from the south-west came a huge blast of wind, invisible but 
mighty. 1t had shrieked over the land; now it hissed over the 
water, and struck the boat a tremendous blow. Neither Nora nor 
Mary saw it coming, Oscar blindly ducked his head. Romer, 
whose first care was for the boat, which meant care for all, 
shouted the short command— 

‘Up in the wind, quick.” 

The cutter had been sailing free, and the wind shifting a point 
or two, drove her over till the combings of the open hatchway 
were almost level with the foaming water. The sudden lurch 
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upset Oscar, but he clung to the helm, and his desperate grasp 
effectually carried out Romer’s order. The cutter careened, and 
curved swiftly into the face of the wind. 

She had weathered the squall, and as the pressure wore off the 
sails she steadied, and Oscar reached his place by the rudder 
again ; while Nora managed to climb to windward, and clung to 
the life-lines that stretched along the combings of the hatch. 

Romer had maintained his position by the mast. He looked at 
Oscar, scanned the sails and the sea, then turned his glance 
towards Mary. She looked full in his eyes; she had not spoken 
when the squall struck the boat, and she spoke very quietly now 
as she asked— 

“Are we in danger? tell me. Nora must not run any un- 
necessary risk.” 

Oscar heard the question, and it cut him to the quick. He felt 
his ability as a sailor questioned. 

“Sit down in the bottom of the boat, you and Nora,” he said, 
sharply. “It’s all right, we shall be home very soon. The water 
will be smooth enough under the land.” Then to Romer, “ Haul 
tight the staysaii sheet, and clear things forrard. You're blocking 
my sight, sitting there by the mast. Now look smart.” 

Romer wanted to speak, but this order, given in an irritating 
tone, silenced him ; he moved into the bows, and looked steadily 
ahead. 

The short, square ridged waves were running much higher than 
he liked. The wind was meeting the tide at a sharp angle, and 
he knew what Oscar apparently did not know; that the strong 
current and the waves were driving the cutter to leeward. 
Every minute saw her farther from the land. 

The boat pitched and lurched with such violence as tried the 
stays, and the wind was so unsteady that a much better helmsman 
than Oscar would have been puzzled to keep the sails just full. 
The cutter began to ship lumps of water that flew up, wetting 
Mary and Nora, and adding greatly to their discomfort, for the 
wind, striking their wet clothes, chilled them through and through. 

Mary began to shiver, and Nora asked Oscar if he would take 
them over the water, instead of under it. 

Oscar maintaining a grim silence, Mary roused herself. 

“Qscar,” she said quietly, “I’ve no doubt we are safe enough ; 
but wouldn’t it be as well to make use of Mr. Romer’s knowledge 
of the harbour? You see, he must know it better than we can. 
Then I should feel quite at ease.” 

Gently as she had worded her request, Mary could not have 
said anything more likely to irritate Oscar just then. 
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“ Romer be—hanged, I am responsible for the boat. This bit 
of a breeze and chop of a sea is nothing.” 

“It will be something soon,” said Romer, who saw the pain in 
Mary’s eyes. “The sou’-wester has not come down on us yet; 
when it does, the sea that will get up will be too much for a half- 
decked boat like this.” He paused; then, seeing no change in 
Oscar’s attitude, he went on—* If you won’t give me a turn with 
the rudder, let me advise you to run before the wind, and land the 
ladies at the nearest point. We shall have to reef down soon, and it 
will take the cutter a week to beat up to the bay against this sea 
and the gale that is coming, even if she does not get swamped.” 

But Oscar made no move. He fully believed the cutter would 
be in smooth water before any storm could come on, and he had 
seen no signs of a storm. 

Swish ! came another invisible blast from the clear bright sky. 
Swish! and the cutter heeled over with dangerous swiftness. A 
hundred-weight of water slapped against the bows and tore aft, 
drenching everybody in the boat. Flop! came another lump, and 
with it came Romer. He had kept his temper, and had no idea 
of drowning, or seeing the women drown. 

“We must reef down and run for it,” he said. “Keep her up 
in the wind a bit. Miss Stewart, can you lend a hand? Haul 
on the main sheet when I tell you.” 

Guided more by Romer’s eye, than by her knowledge of main- 
sheets, Mary seized the proper rope. 

“ Now haul in.” 

Down came the mainsail, peak, and throat. 

“Bend down,” cried Romer, as the fiercely shaking gaff 
descended with the flapping sail. 

Mary obeyed in time to escape the folds of canvas. 

“Over with your helm,” shouted Romer. Oscar put the helm 
over, and the head sails filling, the boat wore swiftly round, and 
one danger was past. 

But another was near. Romer was busy reefing the mainsail. 
He looked round. 

“Will you slack away the foresheets ?” 

Again Miss Stewart followed the glance of his eye, and with 
womanly deftness she obeyed his order. But a sudden puff of 
wind proved too strong for her, and whipped the lines out of her 
hands: the sail blew out far over the bowsprit, threatening to 
whip itself to pieces. 

Romer sprang from the fore-deck on to the bowsprit, crushed 
the wind out of the sail with his arms, seized the loose sheet, and 
leaped back again. 
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The Englishman at the helm, sore ‘as he was at the way things 
were going, could not refrain from calling out, “Oh, well done!” 
as Romer landed on the deck safe after his daring exploit. 

Romer next set the two sails to his liking, set them so that 
they bellied out with the wind and tore the boat along at speed. 
He put a reef in the mainsail, set that sail and lowered the jib. 

The cutter heaved along before the wind and waves, rolling with 
steady grace, and giving the pleasure of swift motion even to the 
wet and uncomfortable girls. Oscar still steered, and managed 
to keep the boat fairly steady on her course. When he saw 
that the cutter was behaving well, and that the wind had settled 
into a steadier blow, he betrayed a little of the bitterness that 
was in his heart. 

“T don’t know where we are going,” he said to Mary. “I 
suppose you will be quite content if Romer lands us on a desolate 
part of the beach a dozen miles away from any house. Perhaps 
now you feel safe you may think of food, shelter and dry clothes. 
Do you know we are sailing away from such things? ” 

Mary reddened as he spoke, but hesitated to reply, and Romer 
could not bear to see her troubled look. 

“Well,” he said mildly, “we are sailing away from waves that 
might swamp us, and a gale that might blow us under the water. 
And,” he added, “ we must sail fast or they will overtake us.” 

And the cutter had need to sail fast, for now the sou’-wester 
came down in its might, and the cutter as she dashed and rolled 
went very little faster than the waves that behind her gathered 
higher and more dangerous every moment. Oscar, though a fair 
steersman under ordinary circumstances, was not skilful enough to 
guide the boat in such a broken sea, and he let her yaw to and 
fro so that more than once she nearly came broadside on to the 
square lumps of water that as they rolled onwards could over- 
whelm her in a moment. 

Romer saw the danger, and forced himself to say— 

“Tf you don’t mind you might let me give youa spell. I think 
I could manage.” 

His careful wording and conciliatory, even humble, tone were 
alike thrown away. 

“Stick to your place,” replied Oscar; “ the boat’s all right.” 

As he said this he gave her an inch too much helm just as she 
rose on the crest of a wave. She curled round, in an instant the 
boom swung swiftly over, and as it swung knocked Oscar head- 
over-heels into the boat. There was a moment of confusion and 
peril. The sheet was fast to windward and the boat was broad- 
side on to the waves; she heeled over. The oncoming wave 
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would have engulfed her, but Romer sprang aft, jammed the helm 
hard down, and gave one mighty pull on the main sheet; the 
cutter went round like a top, and in half a minute was bowling 
free again. 

It was smart work, and had only saved the boat from being 
swamped by a hair’s breadth. 

Romer stuck to the helm, for Oscar was lying where he fell. 
Mary bending over him discovered the skin on his temple grazed ; 
but that he had thrown up his arm as the yard came on him his 
head must have been broken. 

A long point of land was now visible running far into the 
foaming water. Romer’s face grew stern as he saw and recog- 
nised it; he knew that a line of rocks extended from the point, 
and if he could escape them he could run into shelter. He knew 
also that he could not keep the boat out far enough to weather 
the rocks without great danger of jibbing again, which would 
mean destruction. He resolved to trust his knowledge of the 
place, and make a desperate effort to get over the reef. To his 
companions he said— 

“ Don’t be frightened if a bit of a hole is knocked in the boat. 
We shall get to shore all right, and Mr. Meynell too.” 

Mary nodded with an air of perfect confidence, and he steered 
close on to the point. 

They were now under a high cliff, to the right of them a wild 
confusion of surf and foam. As they approached the point a great 
wave lifted them high up, and Romer thought “ we're over.” 
Then down they sank again. There was a shock, a grating sound, 
and Romer set his teeth together, and wondered if any of the 
party could swim. Then he breathed a sigh of relief, for the 
cutter was sailing free in smooth water, and in another few 
minutes he ran her into a small tidal creek, and the dangers of 
the sea were past. They were in a boat harbour twenty miles 
from their cottage, but in the gully a few hundred yards away 
stood a settler’s house, and there they were hospitably cared for. 


+ 


Cuapter LY. 


THE sou’-wester blew itself out before sunset, and next morning 
the sea was rippling and smiling. under a bright sky. Romer 
wanted to take all the party back as soon as it was daylight, but 
Oscar, complaining of a headache, refused to move, and Nora was 
so feverish after her wetting that the settler’s wife insisted on her 
staying in bed. Mary was anxious about the distress of her 
mother, and determined to take advantage of Romer’s offer. 
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There was no track along the coast, but the settler, who was full 
of sympathy for the distressed party, promised to follow at a 
convenient time with Oscar and Nora, in his larger but slower 
boat. 

The sudden squall had been succeeded by a light fresh breeze, 
that covered the waves with ripples and tipped them with shining 
foam. The sun was bright and warm, and they had two hours’ 
sail before them. Mary leant lazily against the mast, and Romer 
concentrated his attention on the line he was steering, which 
caused him to look just past her. Mary was mentally contrast- 
ing to-day’s safety with yesterday’s peril, and as she did so her 
thoughts and her eyes turned to the hero of their adventure, and 
perhaps she made another comparison. Again she glanced at 
Romer. 

“How pale he is,” she thought. “He looks like Kaulbach’s 
young monk in the Dresden gallery. And yet how brave and 
quick he was yesterday!” 

A sudden impulse took her towards him. 

“Oh, Mr. Romer, you saved us yesterday, and I haven't 
thanked you, and don’t know how to thank you. But indeed I 
am deeply grateful.” And she timidly put out her hand. 

For one second he glanced at her, then looking ahead again 
muttered, 

“It was nothing.” 

“Oh, but, Mr. Romer, don’t put me off like that. Why are you 
so unkind ? ” 

He caught her hand and put it to his lips. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I would die for you, and you talk of 
unkindness.” 

Mary was not frightened at this sudden melting of the rocks. 
She hardly felt surprised now that he had spoken; he seemed to 
have some sort of right in what he had done. What it was she 
could not think, and yet in the back of her mind was the 
consciousness that Oscar must never touch her hand again. But 
for the present it was her own, and she gently withdrew it from 
the captor. 

“Forgive me,” he repeated. “But how could I endure the 
future if I let you think even for a moment that I was anything 
but your true servant. It is hard enough as itis. For a month 
Ihave known you; in that month I have lived a lifetime. To- 
morrow you go away, and my life ends. Before you came, I 
existed. Now I have lived, I have been with you, have worshipped 
daily every line in your figure and every tint on your face, have 
touched your hand sometimes, have been thrilled by the touch of 
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your dress as you passed me; I have learnt to know your sweet- 
ness, and have loved you more for every word you have spoken; 
and to-morrow it all ends—from heaven I shall go down into hell. 
If you were to go away thinking me ungrateful, it would be too 
much—more than I could bear.” 

Mary had never heard words like these. Her easy, confident, 
gentlemanly admirer, who had come and seen and conquered had 
made love to her, it was true, but this was something different. 
The men who had danced and flirted with her in Auckland ball- 
rooms had praised her beauty, but for the first time she recog- 
nised the hitherto wanting note of absolute devotion to herself. 
Her breast heaved and her colour rose. True it was only a 
fisherman that spoke the words, but he was at least a man—no, 
more; she knew him a hero; and now he looked a god, for his up- 
turned face and flashing eyes seemed as if they would give the lie 
to his despairing accents. 

But a fisherman! Surely it was great presumption, and she 
ought not to allow him to speak such words at all. Her mother 
would have known how to check them. 

“ Pray don’t think anything more of it, Mr. Romer,” she said, 
“You are forgiven. I assure you, I—we all think very highly of 
you.” 

Her cold indifferent tone wounded him. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “that is right. Forgive me, and in the 
same breath commend me like adischargedservant. I deserve it.” 

He sank back pale and drooping. 

Mary looked at him, and all the woman awoke in her. A vision 
flitted through her mind of herself as the cruel lady in Kaulbach’s 
picture, and for an instant she felt herself the object of her own 
scorn. Her poor young monk had half turned his face away, and 
she saw now what a change his lifetime of four weeks had 
wrought in him. The mouth was firmer, the cheek was slightly 
lined, the whole expression not that of the boyish Romeo, but of 
the man who has tasted life, and known its sweetness and its 
bitterness. It was through love of her that he had changed, and 
now she had cruelly wounded him like any commonplace society 
girl. She felt guilty, as if in obeying conventionality she had 
unwittingly sinned against some higher law, of whose existence 
she had hardly been aware. And the sight of the stricken figure 
before her pricked her to the heart. 

She leant forward and touched his arm. 

“Mr. Romer, it is my turn to ask for forgiveness. It was not I 
that spoke, but another girl who knew no better. I am sorry 
now ; won't you shake hands and be friends ?” 
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He looked up, and their eyes met. Then he took her hand, but 
something in the contact of those cool fine fingers told him what 
her eyes and her voice had hidden; he did not release it, but 
drew her to him, and putting his arms about her he strained her 
to his heart, and covered her cheek and her hair with kisses. 

Romer forgot his position as fisherman, forgot his duty as 
helmsman. The boat came up in the wind, and then drifted with 
the tide. But the man and the girl cared nothing where the boat 
drifted ; they themselves were drifting down life’s golden stream 
in the glamour of first love. 

The sails flapped idly against the mast, and presently instinct 
reasserted itself, and Romer resumed his hold on the tiller. 

It was long before either spoke. The wind blew softly but 
steadily, the boat glided smoothly along, and the lap-lap of the 
little waves on her side was the only sound. 

At last she spoke. 

“This is dreadfully wrong.” 

“ Ah, but it is worth wrong-doing. And it is all my fault. I 
ought to have kept silence, and let you marry Meynell un- 
disturbed.” 

“Mr, Meynell! I can never marry him now—never—never.” 

There was another long silence. Then he said— 

“ Will you marry me, my darling? Iam utterly unworthy of 
you, but if you will you shall know what a man’s love is.” 

She looked up at him, and this time he kissed her on the 
mouth. 





After Sunset. 


O tranguit hour! Not silent as the midnight, 
But fraught with soothing sounds that lull to rest! 
When God’s hand draws the afterglow’s rich curtain 
Athwart the west. 


The prattling brook, the hum of village gossip, 
The tuneful vesper of the missel-thrush, 
The homing rook—all own the soft enchantment 
Of twilight hush. 


The bare elm-tops stand quiet as the steeple, 
Their tender tracery clear against the blue; 
The primrose on the greensward drinks serenely 


Deep draughts of dew. 


O quiet hour! O restful scene! O maiden 


In tranquil silence sitting by my side! 


No sweeter peace than this that calms my spirit 
At eventide ! 


T. Bruce Drs. 





